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THE  INDIAN  TRADE  POLICY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 
FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE  COLONY  OF 
GEORGIA  IN  AMERICA 

By  H.  B.  Fant 

Contemporary  with  the  founding  of  Georgia,  English 
efforts  along  the  southern  frontier  in  North  America 
were  directed  to  strengthening  friendship  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  Indian  nations  and  to  maintaining  trade  supremacy 
against  French  and  Spanish  competition.  The  South 
Carolina  government  was  encouraging  the  despatch  of 
traders  to  the  back  (^ountry  and  exercising  a  partial 
control  over  them.  Among  the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks, 
Sir  Alexander  Cuming  had  exhibited  an  energy  compar¬ 
able  to  that  soon  to  be  exerted  among  the  lower  Creeks 
by  Oglethorpe.  To  the  north  of  the  present  region  of 
Savannah  lived  the  Cherokees;  to  the  west  and  north¬ 
west,  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws;  and  nearer  at 
hand,  the  Creeks.  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of  Span¬ 
ish  proximity  on  the  south  and  of  French  activity  to  the 
southwest,  Georgia  was  projected  in  a  strategic  location 
for  dominating  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  frontier, 
basically  an  exchange  trade  in  deerskins.^  * 

The  freighting  to  Georgia  of  such  merchandise  and 
wares  “as  are  esteemed  by  the  wild  people”  was  an 
express,  though  not  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  the 
Trustees  for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in 

1.  H.  L.  OsKOod,  The  American  Coloniee  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New 
York,  1924),  III,  S9S,  896;  V.  W.  Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier  (Durham,  N. 
C.,  1929),  Clia.  V  and  VI:  “The  Charlea  Town  Indian  Trade,”  “Trade  Regulation 
and  Southern  Intercolonial  Problema,  1670>171i.” 
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America.*  Representing  these  philanthropists,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  was  eminently  fitted  to  initiate  a  policy  of  justice 
and  integrity  toward  the  Indians.  A  policy  of  this  kind 
was  dictated  by  prudence,  missionary  zeal,  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  Early  in  1733  Oglethorpe  came  into  contact  with 
Tomachichi,  head  man  of  the  Yamacraws,  a  tribe  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lower  Creeks.*  The  half-breed  wife  of 
a  Carolina  trader,  Mary  Musgrove,  helped  interpret  to 
the  local  Indians  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founders 
of  Georgia.^ 

Having  befriended  Tomachichi,  Oglethorpe  negoti¬ 
ated  a  treaty,  21  May  1733,  with  chiefs  of  the  lower 
Creeks,  legalizing  the  intrusion  of  Trust  settlements 
south  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  Indians  promised  to 
respect  the  imperial  government  and  provincial  friend¬ 
ship.  They  surrendered  title,  moreover,  to  the  tidewater 
region  of  chartered  Georgia,  reserving  for  themselves 
Ossabau,  Sapelo,  and  St.  Catherine  islands  and  an  en¬ 
campment  tract  near  Savannah.*  A  schedule  of  prices 
of  goods  was  annexed  to  the  formal  treaty.®  This  treaty 
permanently  influenced  the  lower  Creeks  and  it  pro¬ 
moted  the  future  amity  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  southern 
frontier.'^  The  upper  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  ratified 
its  provisions.* 

Oglethorpe’s  success  cheated  interest  in  the  adjacent 
province.  The  South  Carolina  Assembly’s  committee 
on  Indian  affairs  invited  Oglethorpe  to  a  conference, 
held  at  Charles  Town,  9  March  1734.  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  seemed  likely  to  co-operate  in  regulating  the 

commerce  and  relations  of  the  Indians  of  the  southern 

_ _ 1 _ 

Colonial  Reeordt  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  I,  21.  Referred  to  hereafter 

as  C.  G. 

8.  C.  C.  Jones,  Hietory  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1888),  I,  119, 

4.  E.  H.  Coulter.  "Mary  Musgrove  ‘Queen  of  the  Creeks’:  A  Chapter 
of  Early  Georgia  Troubles,”  in  Georgia  Hietorical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 

pp.  1-80. 

.  6.  Jones,  I,  140. 

V®-  Diary  of  Viecount  Percival,  Aftervarda  Firet  Earl  of  Egmont,  I,  402. 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  E.  D. 

7.  Jones,  I,  144. 

8.  J.  R.  McCain,  Georgia  as  a  Proprietary  Province  (Boston,  1917),  276. 
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frontier.  Oglethorpe  agreed  to  a  proposal  for  supporting 
a  joint  garrison  in  the  Indian  country  for  two  years. 
Under  instructions  from  him,  dated  27  April  1734,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hugh  Mackay  was  designated  Agent  for  Indian 
Affairs.  Mackay  almost  immediately  antagonized  South 
Carolinians  by  the  severity  of  his  restrictions  upon 
traders.  Later  the  Trustees  refused  to  honor  Mackay’s 
claim  for  compensation,  on  the  ground  that  their  Indian 
Act  was  not  passed  until  1735.® 

On  his  return  to  England,  Oglethorpe  carried  Toma- 
chichi  and  several  other  Creek  Indians  with  him.  The 
Trustees  regarded  the  cost  of  entertaining  the  embassy 
as  a  national  expenditure  “in  the  Interest  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  preventing  the  incroachments  of  the  French.”*® 
While  the  Indians  were  in  England,  the  Trustees  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  religion  and 
trade. 

Tomachichi  asked  that  the  Trustees  provide  mis¬ 
sionary  instruction  for  his  young  tribesmen  and  a  fair 
and  substantial  basis  for  trade:  standard  weights  and 
measures;  standardized  prices;  favored-nation  treat¬ 
ment;  free  repair  of  firearms;  and  prohibition  of  rum.** 
How  far  these  expressions  were  original  or  to  what 
extent  suggested  by  Oglethorpe  does  not  appear.  In  a 
speech  before  the  Trustees  in  September  1734,  Toma¬ 
chichi  desired  that  the  matter  of  Indian  trade  be  reduced 
to  a  definite  basis  before  his  return  to  Georgia.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  fixed  rates  of  barter,  he  now  asked  that  Indian 
traders  be  licensed  by  the  Trustees  and  that  a  trading 
house  be  maintained  in  each  town  to  furnish  goods  at 
standard  prices.**  The  Trustees  tried  to  determine  fair 
terms  of  exchange  while  the  Indians  were  at  hand;  but 
in  the  end,  the  regulation  of  Indian  trade  was  left  very 
largely  to  Oglethorpe’s  judgment.**  The  embassy  re- 

9.  C.  G.,  n.  412-414. 

10.  C.  G..  I.  18S 

11.  E.  n,  182. 

12.  C.  <;..  I,  184.  186. 

IS.  E.  D..  II.  129.  130. 
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turned  to  Georgia  better  disposed  than  ever  to  co-operate 
with  the  Trustees  and  with  the  English  government.^* 
An  Indian  Act,  a  Rum  Act,  and  a  Negro  Act,  com- 
prisi^  remark^ly  enough,  the  entire  formal  legislation 
of  the  Georgia  Trust,  received  the  assent  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  and  became  effective  24  June  1735.^®  Modelled  upon 
a  law  passed  by  the  province  of  South  Carolina  a  few 
.years  previous,  the  “Act  for  maintaining  the  Peace  with 
'the  Indians  in  the  Province  of  Georgia”  embodied  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  Trustees  in  some  four  thousand 
words,  aiming  at  the  complete  control  of  the  Indian 
trade  on  the  Georgia  frontier  through  a  system  of  super¬ 
vision  directed  by  the  Trustees.^®  Of  certain  restrictions 
placed  upon  traders,  thd  most  important  required  regis¬ 
tration  and  licensing.  Other  details  safeguarded  the 
Indian,  assuring  him  justice  and  regularity  in  commer¬ 
cial  transactions.^’ 

Aroused  at  alleged  discrimination  against  Carolina 
traders,  the  merchants  of  Charles  Town  memorialized 
their  provincial  government.  The  Assembly  resolved  to 
defend  South  Carolina’s  trading  rights  to  the  limit.’* 
A  law  was  passed  awarding  2,000  pounds  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasury  to  each  molested  Carolinian.’* 

A  few  months  after  the  Indian  Act  became  law, 
official  complaints  from  Carolina  arrived  in  London. 
Broughton,  president  of  the  provincial  Council,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Georgia  charter  did  not  grant  exclusive 
control  of  Indian  trade  even  within  the  chartered  area. 
His  challenge  was  accompanied  by  memorials  and  docu¬ 
ments  complaining  of  trade  regulations  and  of  Captain 
Mackay’s  conduct.*®  Duplicates  of  the  documents  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Secretary 

14.  GentUman’i  Uagaxine,  V,  499.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  G.  H. 

16.  C.  G^  I.  81-64. 

16.  CoUectiont  of  the  Georgia  Hxttorieol  Society,  II,  288 ;  H.  McCall.  Hio- 
tory  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1909),  82. 

17.  C.  a..  I.  81-42. 

18.  C.  G..  XXI.  118. 

19.  OsKOod,  HI.  898. 
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Popple  immediately  requested  conference  with  the  Trus¬ 
tees  on  the  complaints  against  Mackay.  Two  of  the 
Trustees  were  delegated  to  inform  the  Board  that  the 
Trust  would  take  appropriate  action,  and  a  reply  to 
Broughton  was  accordingly  prepared.  Beyond  asking  for 
copies  of  the  answer  and  certain  other  pertinent  docu¬ 
ments,  the  Board  of  Trade  apparently  let  the  matter 
rest.2^ 

Under  the  Indian  Act,  Oglethorpe  was  made  sole 
commissioner,  though  William  Stephens  was  later  made 
co-commissioner.22  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Georgia  early  in  1736,  Oglethorpe  took  steps  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Act.2»  Charles  Wesley  had  been  named 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Province  of  Georgia ; 
and  Austin  Weddell,  Treasurer.*^  In  August  1736  a 
committee  from  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  came  to 
Savannah  to  discuss  outstanding  difficulties.  Not  agree¬ 
ing  that  the  Indian  tribes  were  independent  of  British 
and  of  colonial  laws,  Oglethorpe  held  that  the  treaty 
upon  which  the  Trustees  based  their  regulation  of  trade 
did  not  usurp  Indian  sovereignty He  consented,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  press  enforcement  against  Carolina  traders 
until  the  King’s  pleasure  should  be  known.*®  The  com¬ 
mittee  continued  to  resent  the  fact  that  Georgia  would 
not  part  with  her  monopoly  of  licenses.*’ 

Almost  a  year  after  Broughton’s  remonstrance,  a 
more  formidable  protest  was  sent  to  England  to  be  laid 
before  the  King  and  Privy  Council.  This  was  a  copy  of 
a  memorial  of  the  President  and  Council  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  complaining  to  Oglethorpe  of  restraints  exercised 
by  Georgia  authorities  on  trade  and  navigation.  The 
South  Carolina  agent  delayed  presenting  the  memorial 


\ 
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21.  C.  G..  XXI.  64;  E.  D.,  11.  212.  214. 

22.  C.  G..  I.  888.  II.  871;  Osgood.  III.  897. 
28.  Jones.  I.  216. 

24.  C.  G..  II.  128. 

26.  G.  M.,  VI.  686. 

26.  C.  G.,  XXI.  206 ;  E.  D..  II.  806. 

27.  Jones.  I.  264.  266. 
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for  several  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  Trustees  seemed  dis¬ 
posed  to  weaken  their  contention  for  unlimited  control  of 
Savannah  River  navigation.  They  hoped,  in  fact,  to 
adjust  interprovincial  difficulties — involving  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Rum  Act  as  well  as  of  the  Indian  Act — 
without  creating  notoriety  in  London.*® 

The  controversy  developed  into  an  extended  legal 
battle.  The  final  attitude  of  Privy  Council  was  not  defined 
until  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  memorial  from  the  older 
province  arrived  in  England. 

First  the  Board  of  Trade  asked  the  Trustees  for  a 
conference  on  the  South  Carolina  memorial.  In  order 
to  allow  for  the  preparation  of  the  Georgia  case,  the 
date  of  the  conference  was  set  for  several  weeks  ahead, 
for  13  January  1736-7.**  Mr.  John  Paris  was  retained 
as  solicitor  for  the  Trustees  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General 
Ryder,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Charles  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
White  were  retained  as  counsel.®*  It  was  not  certain  that 
the  Solicitor-General  would  serve,  but  the  Trust  voted 
him  a  fee  in  order  at  least  that  he  might  not  appear 
against  them.®^  An  informal  Trust  committee  prepared 
instructions  for  Murray  and  Clarke,  who  were  selected 
to  argue  the  case  for  Georgia  before  the  Board  of 
Trade.®* 

The  arrival  of  Oglethorpe  in  England  led  to  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  hearing  until  8  February.®®  The  South  Car¬ 
olina  agent  sought  a  still  further  delay,  to  which  the 
Trustees  reluctantly  acquiesced.®®  The  additional  time 
gave  an  opportunity  to  bring  in  new  complaints  which 
had  not  been  contemplated  in  the  Georgia  preparation. 
Colonel  Bladen  of  the  Board  of  Trade  assured  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Trust,  however,  that  new  complaints  would 
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be  ruled  out.  He  furthermore  advised  the  preparation  of 
evidence  in  permanent  form  by  properly  executed  affi¬ 
davits.*® 

Convinced  of  the  legality  of  enforcing  acts  which  had 
been  regularly  allowed  by  the  reviewing  authorities 
in  England,  the  Trustees,  not  content  to  fill  the  role  of 
defendant,  memorialized  the  King  on  the  subject  of  South 
Carolina’s  official  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
Indian  Act.**  Their  solicitor  was  supplied  with  affidavits 
asserting  that  Carolinians  illegally  introduced  rum  into 
Georgia  and  also  that  they  traded  within  the  bounds  of 
Georgia  without  proper  license.  Another  convenient 
document  was  the  petition  from  the  magistrates  and 
people  of  Georgia  asking  for  redress  from  the  Caro- 
linians.*’'  Oglethorpe  inspired  an  uncompromising  tone 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  province.** 

The  Board  of  Trade  refused  to  appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  the  charges  of  the  Trustees  against  the  destruc¬ 
tive  legislation  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  until 
further  data  and  evidence  from  South  Carolina  had  been 
procured.**  The  Trustees  were  the  more  impatient  since 
as  many  as  fifteen  ships  had  arrived  from  South  Carolina 
without  bringing  the  expected  evidence  and  since  a  design 
to  delay  matters  until  Oglethorpe  would  be  out  of 
England  was  half  suspected.** 

The  date  for  hearing  the  reciprocal  charges  was  at  ' 
length  set  for  12  May,  then  for  19  May  1737.  The 
latest  postponement  worked  to  the  further  advantage  of 
the  Carolinians,  since  the  Attorney-General,  who  appar¬ 
ently  had  promised  to  present  the  case  for  Georgia,  could 
not  serve  on  the  latter  date,  which  fitted  the  schedule 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  whom  the  Carolinians  had  pro¬ 
cured  to  plead  their  cause.  Because  the  Board  of  Trade 

35.  B.  D„  n.  844. 

86.  C.  I.  267.  268. 

87.  E.  II.  888. 

88.  E.  II,  889,  896. 

89.  C.  G„  I,  282.  288. 

40.  E.  D..  n.  891,  894. 
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seemed  to  be  discriminating  in  favor  of  South  Carolina, 
Egmont  hinted  at  direct  appeal  to  Privy  Council.^^ 

The  counsel  for  the  Trustees  printed  a  statement  of 
the  points  at  issue  in  the  Carolina-Georgia  controversy. 
The  hearing  itself  was  initiated  19  May,  when  part  of  the 
complaints  and  evidence  against  the  Georgia  Trust  were 
heard.  On  6  June,  counsel  for  each  side  presented  argu¬ 
ments.  On  9  June,  affidavits  were  presented  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Indian  nations  belonging  to  Georgia,  of  the 
northern  and  southern  streams  of  the  Savannah,  and  of 
the  staving  of  rum  according  to  the  Rum  Act.  The  South 
Carolina  counsel  insinuated  that  the  Georgia  defense  had 
secured  evidence  by  bribery,  that  persons  actually  in 
England  ought  to  be  produced  rather  than  their  affidavits. 
Oglethorpe  and  the  Georgia  counsel  insisted  upon  the 
reading  of  a  letter  to  Oglethorpe  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  Assembly  which  had  enacted  indemni¬ 
fication  for  Carolina  traders.^2 

The  Board  of  Trade  presently  produced  a  report  but 
left  two  questions  to  be  put  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
Generals  before  making  final  disposition  of  the  case. 
Because  the  Solicitor-General  had  acted  as  counsel  for 
South  Carolina,  Egmont  perceived  another  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  Trustees.^®  The  Board  of  Trade  refused 
to  divulge  the  points  placed  before  the  law  officers,  nor 
would  they  grant  a  special  pleading  of  the  Georgia  counsel 
before  the  Attorney-General.^^  The  Trust  solicitor  drew 
up  a  memorial  to  Privy  Council  asking  that  the  Attorney- 
General  be  required  to  surrender  a  copy  of  the  questions 
upon  which  the  Board  of  Trade  sought  advice.  But  one 
of  the  Georgia  counsel  advised  against  applying  to  Privy 
Council  and  raising  further  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  against  the  Georgia  Trust.^®  The  At- 
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torney  General  exhibited  further  stubbornness  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  set  a  day  for  turning  in  his  opinions  to  the  Board/* 
The  two  questions  referred  to  the  determination  of  the 
law  officers  at  length  became  known: 

(a)  Whether  any  Act  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia 
or  of  any  other  Province,  though  confirmed  by  the 
Croum,  can  grant  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  Indians 
unthin  the  Province? 

(b)  Whether  the  Georgia  Act  for  maintaining 
peace  unth  the  Indians  excludes  all  persons  resident 
within  and  without  the  Province  from  trading,  ex¬ 
cept  they  take  Georgia  licenses? 

The  answers  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals 
denied  the  right  of  the  Trust  to  monopolize  the  Indian 
trade,  but  upheld  the  right  to  reflate  it.  Objectively 
these  interpretations  were  in  line  with  the  Georgia  con¬ 
tentions.  The  main  point  at  issue  had  been  whether  or 
not  Carolina  traders  would  conform  to  Georgia’s  licensing 
regulations.  The  law  officers  clearly  ruled  that  Carolina 
traders  would  have  to  submit  to  the  Georgia  system  of 
licenses.*’^ 

By  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Trustees,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  whole  was 
denounced  as  a  partial  and  untrue  representation  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  Province  of  Carolina  and 
the  Georgia  Trustees.  The  Trust  solicitor,  furthermore, 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  petition  to  be  presented,  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade’s  consent,  to  the  “Council  Board,” 
requesting  a  hearing  against  the  report.^*  The  argument 
drawn  up  received  the  commendation  of  the  Trustees, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  perhaps  in  more  re¬ 
strained  language  than  the  origrinal.** 

The  requisite  permission  was  obtained  shortly  and  a 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  began  hearings  upon  the 
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Georgia  pleas.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Committee, 
twelve  of  the  Trustees  were  present,  and  the  Georgia 
counsellors  spoke  for  over  two  hours.®®  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee,  the  Georgia  Trust  was  the  plaintiff 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  the  defendant,  the  rights  of 
South  Carolina  being  only  an  indirect  concern.®^  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  Committee  were  convinced  of  the 
legality  of  the  Georgia  contentions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade  seem  to  have  empha¬ 
sized  to  advantage  the  necessity  of  subordinating  pro¬ 
vincial  to  imperial  considerations.  It  followed  that  Caro¬ 
lina  traders  would  gain  immunity  from  Trust  supervi¬ 
sion.®* 

In  the  final  disposition  of  the  controversy,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  requested  the  Trustees  to  allow 
freedom  of  trade  to  a  diie  number  of  Carolina  traders 
who  should  be  formally  appointed  by  the  South  Carolina 
government.  In  one  respect  the  Trust  gained  a  victory : 
Privy  Council  disallowed  the  ordinance  in  which  South 
Carolina  had  offered  indemnification  to  her  traders.®* 
A  copy  of  the  order  of  his  Majesty  and  Council  annulling 
the  ordinance  “with  much  expression  of  resentment” 
was  sent  to  Oglethorpe  that  he  might  take  it  to  Georgia.®* 
The  Georgia  Indian  Act  was  allowed  to  remain  law.  The 
ultimate  result  of  the  controversy  of  which  it  was  the 
basis,  was  that  the  act  should  be  interpreted  with  modifi¬ 
cations  favorable  to  South  Carolina.®® 

In  their  attitude  toward  Georgia,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Board  of  Trade  followed  precedents  established  under 
somewhat  parallel  circumstances,  when  South  Carolina 
had  been  restrained  from  hindering  Virginians  from 
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trading  on  the  southern  frontier.®*  Georgia  officials  had 
not  scrupled  to  interfere  with  Virginia  traders;  but  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  was  alleged  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  regulation  after  he  had  read  a  copy  of  the  Georgia 
Indian  Act.®’'  Among  the  traders  reported  by  Causton  in 
the  fall  of  1737,  sixteen  came  from  Carolina,  four  from 
Virginia,  and  ten  from  Georgia.®* 

In  July  1738  the  King  signed  instructions  to  the 
Trustees  that  they  prepare  a  proper  act  or  ordinance  for 
settling  the  Indian  trade  on  a  basis  of  inter-provincial 
satisfaction.  Instructions  were  given  to  Samuel  Horsey, 
the  new  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  recommend  simi¬ 
lar  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina.  Georgia  officials  were  epecifically  re¬ 
strained  from  levying  a  five-poun^  sum  upon  Carolina 
traders  by  virtue  of  the  IndianjAct.®*  When  an  un¬ 
official  draft  of  the  instructions  reached  Oglethorpe,  he 
grew  indignant,  declaring  that  if  he  were  not  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  under  orders  for  sailing  to  Georgia,  he  should 
appear  at  London  to  protest.**  The  instructions  appar¬ 
ently  enjoined  the  Commissioner  of  Georgia  to  license 
every  person  recommended  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  South  Carolina.  Oglethori)e  and  other  Trustees  antic¬ 
ipated  a  flood  of  Indian  traders  and  complete  chaos  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  trade.*® 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  provisions  of  their 
Indian  Act  could  not  be  carried  out  literally,  the  Trustees 
showed  greater  readiness  to  compromise.**  After  the 
ruling  of  Privy  Council,  the  Trust  realized  the  expediency 
of  friendly  relations  with  South  Carolina.**  Several 
Trustees  interviewed  Colonel  Horsey,  seeking  an  amicable 
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solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Indian  trade.*^  When 
Horsey,  soon  after  being  sworn  Governor,  attended  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Trustees,  he  was  treated  with 
particular  courtesy,  but  definite  promises  from  him  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  were  not  forthcoming.**  Within 
a  few  days,  he  died  of  apoplexy.  The  Trustees  then  wrote 
Oglethorpe  to  confer  with  Lieutenant  Governor  William 
Bull  on  the  matter  of  locating  the  provincial  boundaries 
and  regulating  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  suggested  that 
each  province  should  license  half  the  number  of  traders 
which  the  traffic  of  the  southern  frontier  should  reason¬ 
ably  demand.*®  In  the  meantime  the  Georgia  commis¬ 
sioners  were  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  South  Carolina 
commissioners  in  mutual  regulation  of  the  Indian  trade.®’ 
The  British  government  did  not  press  either  Bull  or 
Glen,  the  new  appointee  to  the  governorship,  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  given  to  Horsey  relative  to  legislation  on 
the  Indian  trade.  The  Trustees  notified  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  the  necessity  for  instructing  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  prepare  a  law  relating  to  Indian  trade  while 
Oglethorpe  was  still  in  America.*®  Newcastle  seems  to 
have  complied  with  their  wishes.*® 

Oglethorpe  recognized  the  significance  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Indians  in  maintaining  the  international  equilibrium 
of  the  frontier.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  he  sent  an  emissary  to  the  Choctaws,  a  nation 
with  whom  intercourse  promised  commercial  and  mili¬ 
tary  advantages.’®  One  of  his  favorite  schemes  was  to 
win  these  Indians  from  French  influence.’^ 

During  the  Spanish  alarms  which  occurred  prior  to 
Oglethorpe’s  second  visit  to  Georgia,  Tomachichi  and 
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sixty  Indians  volunteered  to  aid  in  fortifying  Savannah. 
The  whole  nation  of  Creeks  was  won  over  to  anti-Spanish 
sentiment,  due  to  the  tactfulness  of  Oglethorpe.’*  In 
October  1738  several  Creek  micos  headed  by  Tomachichi 
appeared  at  Savannah  to  invite  Oglethorpe  to  visit  the 
Indian  country.  They  also  sought  protection  against  the 
false  weights  and  measures  of  Carolina  traders.’*  The 
following  summer  Oglethorpe  made  his  famous  journey 
to  Coweta.  Previous  agreements  entered  into  by  him 
on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  were  confirmed  in  a  new  and 
more  far-reaching  treaty.  By  smoothing  out  trading 
difficulties  engendered,  as  he  was  persuaded,  by  Carolina 
traders,  he  averted  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  relations. 
He  used  his  influence  to  excellent  advantage  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  British  power  among  the  Indians.  The  treaty 
concluded  at  Coweta,  21  August  1739,  marked  an  im¬ 
portant  event  in  the  annals  of  the  southern  frontier.’* 
Oglethorpe  returned  by  way  of  Augusta,  where  a 
convenient  fort  had  been  erected  for  the  supervision  of 
the  trade  of  the  several  tribes.’®  Here  he  was  met  by 
chiefs  of  the  Chickasaws  and  of  the  Cherokees.  The 
latter  were  bitter  in  their  condemnation  of  rum  and 
smallpox,  which  reached  them  through  the  Carolina 
traders,  the  destroyers  of  their  nation.  Oglethorpe,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Trustees,  the  preservers  of  the  nation, 
ordered  the  distribution  of  large  supplies  of  corn  from 
Augusta.’® 

An  estimate  of  the  Augusta  trading  contingent  for  r 
1740,  evidently  exaggerated,  placed  the  figures  at  600 /j 
traders  and  2,000  horses.  The  Augusta  rendezvous  in 
the  following  year,  according  to  other  figures,  attracted 
46  Georgians,  with  305  horses,  and  an  approximately 
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equal  number  of  men  and  animals  from  Carolina  and 
elsewhere.’’^  The  Trustees  wrote  to  Oglethorpe  asking 
for  information  on  the  execution  of  the  Indian  Act  and 
the  sums  collected  from  licensed  traders.’®  He  was  per¬ 
haps  more  absorbed  in  fighting  the  Spaniards  than  in 
supervising  traders.  He  was  finding  the  Carolinians  still 
independent  on  reaching  an  agreement  over  the  control 
of  Indian  trade.  They  insisted  upon  a  commissary  of 
their  own  in  Georgia  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  Caro¬ 
lina  traders.’*  Prior  to  Glen’s  departure  for  Carolina, 
the  Trustees  invited  him  to  dine  with  them  in  order  to 
discuss  the  Indian  trade.®*  He  consented  to  a  loose  prop¬ 
osition  that  each  province  furnish  half  the  traders,  since 
the  indefiniteness  of  piedmont  boundaries  made  joint 
intercourse  inevitable.  In  case  Georgia  could  not  supply 
enough  traders  to  meet  the  demand,  a  complement  of 
Carolina  traders  would  be  allowed.  Each  province  should 
exact  securities  from  its  own  traders  and  each  could 
supervise  conduct  separately.  Any  legislative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed,  ought  to  be  parallelled  by  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees.®^  The  course  of  subse¬ 
quent  events  proves  that  nothing  practical  resulted  from 
the  agreement  with  Glen.  In  1745  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  informed  that  the  provincial  dispute  over  the  rights 
of  traders  had  not  been  healed.®* 

Despite  the  fact  that  Georgia  officials  could  not  coerce 
Carolina  traders,  a  semblance  of  administering  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  regulation  was  kept  up.  In  1738  John  Clarke 
was  appointed  Secretary  for  Indian  affairs.®*  No  Treas¬ 
urer  was  appointed  after  the  death  of  Augustin  Weddel. 
No  revenue  was  derived  from  the  system  of  licensing, 
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and  the  only  sums  actually  paid  in  by  the  Georgia  traders 
were  ten  shillings  fees.®^  Thomas  Bosomworth  was 
named  Secretary  after  Clarke's  decease.®®  The  efficiency 
of  the  new  appointee  was  probably  low;  and  the  need  for 
a  capable,  honest  supervisor  remained.®® 

In  1748  announcement  was  made  of  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  3,000  pounds  by  the  British  government  for 
distribution  in  presents  to  the  Indians  contiguous  and 
allied  to  the  provinces  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  i 
To  care  for  administering  the  fund,  the  Trustees  were  ] 
asked  to  appoint  a  person  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly  of  South  Carolina.®’ 
The  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  the  Trustees  were  to  appoint  one 
commissioner  and  South  Carolina  another.®®  In  1748  and 
1749  Abraham  Bosomworth,  assisted  by  William  Steph¬ 
ens  for  Georgia  and  John  Dort  for  South  Carolina,  dis¬ 
tributed  the  royal  presents.  The  generosity  of  the  British 
government  at  this  time  is  partly  explained  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  international  competition  for  the  goodwill  of 
the  Indians  during  the  course  of  the  Third  Intercolonial 
War.®*  Governor  Glen  was  highly  pleased  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  joint  distribution  of  Indian  presents.*® 
A  certain  amount  of  friction  developed,  incidentally,  in 
bringing  about  the  delivery  of  the  gifts.*^  In  1760  Patrick 
Graham  was  appointed  instead  of  William  Stephens  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  South  Carolina  agent.** 
Henry  Parker  was  in  the  same  year  recommended  as 
commissioner  for  licensing  Indian  traders  in  Georgia,  a 
position  which  only  Oglethorpe  and  Stephens  had  pre¬ 
viously  held.** 
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As  many  as  160,000  skins  from  Georgia  and  Carolina 
were  exported  through  the  latter  province  in  1748.** 
Near  the  close  of  the  trust  period  of  Georgia  history,  the 
control  of  the  flourishing  trade  remained  an  issue.*®  Jock¬ 
eying  for  a  settlement  of  provincial  rivalry  continued.  The 
President  and  Assistants  of  Georgia  proposed  a  division 
of  Indian  commerce  between  the  two  provinces  upon  a 
plan  doubtless  more  ingenious  than  practicable.*® 

The  founders  of  Georgia,  chartered  in  1732  and  re¬ 
leased  from  their  trust  obligations  in  1761,  had  set  out 
to  regulate  frontier  trade — yet  not  as  pioneers — accord¬ 
ing  to  principles  of  equity  and  justice.  Their  policy,  dom¬ 
inated  by  Oglethorpe  and  embodied  in  their  “Act  for 
maintaining  the  Peace  with  the  Indians  in  the  Province 
of  Georgia”  discounted  vested  interests  and  met  first  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
then  the  veto  of  the  British  government.  Although  the 
Indian  Act  was  nominally  retained,  the  regulation  of 
traders,  even  of  GedV'gians,  proved  disappointing  if  not 
altogether  ineffective.  Whatever  its  indirect  effects — if 
any  may  be  distinguished  in  view  of  the  general  program 
of  fair  treatment  accorded  the  southern  Indians  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  Indian 
trade  policy  of  the  Georgia  Trustees  failed  to  accomplish 
notable  results  because  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
inter-provincial,  and  therefore  imperil,  economy  of  the 
frontier. 
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THE  LAST  HOPE  OF  THE  SOUTH— TO  ESTABLISH 
A  PRINCIPLE 

By  D.  F.  Osborne. 

The  bitterness  of  the  sectional  struggle  which  covered 
the  decade  of  1850  to  1860  can  only  be  understood  through 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  culture  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  South  and  a  realization  of  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  social  systems  of  the  two  antagonis¬ 
tic  sections  of  the  Union.  To  understand  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  South  we  must  realize  that  it  was  based  on 
slavery.  To  realize  the  vast  gulf  that  existed  between 
the  two  cultures,  even  in  social  circles,  we  need  only  read 
the  diaries  of  various  members  of  Washington’s  social 
circles.  The  people  of  the  North,  especially  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  looked  across  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to 
the  South  and  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  their 
country  had  not  been  cursed  with  the  plague  of  slavery. 
Twenty  to  thirty  years  earlier  the  South  had  questioned 
the  economic  and  even  the  moral  justification  for  slavery. 
This  questioning  attitude  had  long  since  disappeared  and, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  a  profound  faith  in  the  validity 
of  all  justifications  of  slavery  showed  itself.  Perhaps 
many  individuals  yet  questioned  the  validity  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  justifications  for  their  dominating  institution  but 
they  knew  that  the  various  paths  to  be  followed  in  rid¬ 
ding  themselves  of  the  curse  were  also  full  of  obstacles. 
Any  known  means  of  destroying  slavery  would  bring  im¬ 
mediate  hardships.  Worse  still,  emancipation  would 
bring  cultural  degradation  and  endanger,  if  not  destroy, 
their  whole  social  order. 

The  Southerners  looked  toward  the  North  and  thanked 
God  that  they  had  not  degenerated  to  that  level  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  which,  they  thought,  characterized  practically  the 
whole  Northern  population — a  population  which  was  com- 
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ing  to  be  largely  foreign.  They  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  Yankee  and  foreign  Northerners  were  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  the  South.  They  saw  that  the  total 
wealth  of  the  North  was  growing  much  more  rapidly 
than  was  the  case  with  the  South,  but  the  same  attract¬ 
iveness  of  their  system  which  made  Northerners  who 
moved  South  into  extremely  good  Southerners  kept  the 
people  of  the  South  loyal  to  a  system  which  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  free  labor  system  of  the  North. 

Besides  these  ties  of  sentiment  there  were  other  and 
stronger  bonds.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
value  of  Southern  property  was  invested  in  slaves.  Hope 
of  emancipation  with  remuneration  had  practically  passed 
away  by  1830.  The  sudden  freeing  of  all  slaves  would 
in  1850  have  cost  some  of  the  largest  slave  holders  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  or  even  more.  The  persons 
owning  fewer  slaves  would  have  suffered  as  much,  for 
their  loss  would  have  been  proportionately  as  large  as 
that  of  the  greatest  slaveholders.  This  very  realistic 
material  bond  was  by  far  the  most  important  that  bound 
the  slaveholder  to  his  system.  It  tied  him  to  his  system 
as  strongly  as  the  livestock  and  farming  implements  of 
the  Northern  farmer  tied  him  to  his  system.  This  tie 
is  the  basis  for  the  other  and  less  important  arguments 
dealing  with  sentiment,  scripture,  etc. 

Though  these  arguments  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  kill  any  Southern  emancipation  move  in  1850  there 
was  yet  another  reason  which  attached  the  Southerner 
to  a  system  which  he  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  recognized 
to  be  economically  fallacious  and  ethically  unjust.  What 
disposition  could  be  made  of  the  negroes  once  they  were 
freemen?  Most  of  the  Northern  states  had  already 
passed  laws  excluding  free  negroes.  The  newly  acquired 
territory  would,  on  becoming  states,  doubtless,  pass  simi- 
lar  laws.  Thus  the  negroes  were  to  be  confined  to  the 
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slaveholding  states  even  though  they  should  be  freed.  In 
the  minds  of  the  whites  nothing  could  be  quite  so  disas¬ 
trous  as  to  have  the  country  full  of  free  blacks.  The 
people  of  the  South  were  unwilling  that  the  Northern 
abolitionists  should  thrust  a  condition  upon  them  which 
was  excluded  by  law  from  the  states  where  the  abolition 
sentiment  was  strongest.  Thus  the  slave-holding  section 
had  determined  upon  the  preservation  of  their  “sacred” 
institution.  They  had  hoped  to  secure  territory  into 
which  this  institution  might  expand  but  this  hope  was 
fast  fading  by  1850.  February  27,  1850,  Toombs  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  his  fear  that 
slavery  had  claimed  all  the  territory  it  was  to  claim.  In 
part  he  said :  “The  course  of  events,  the  increase  in  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
addition  of  new  States,  are  about  to  give,  if  they  have 
not  already  given,  the  non-slaveholding  states  a  major¬ 
ity  in  both  branches  of  congress,  and  they  have  a  large 
and  increasing  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Union. 
These  causes  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  we  are 
to  test  the  sufficiency  of  written  constitutions  to  protect 
the  rights  of  a  minority  against  a  majority  of  the 
people.”^  Now  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  another 
territory  entering  the  Union  as  slave  states,  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  some  other  form  of  guarantee  for 
the  future  of  slavery  must  be  devised. 

With  these  needs  in  mind  the  Southerners  set  out  in 
1850  to  build  up  a  system  of  protection  for  slavery 
against  the  clamorings  of  the  abolitionists.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  apparently  had  been  considered  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  and  the  division  line  of  36°  30'  had  been  extended 
when  Texas  was  acquired.*  A  few  years  later,  when  the 

1.  Congrettional  Globe,  Slst  ConKress.  lit  Session,  Appendix,  198. 

2.  For  srsuments  to  the  effect  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  intended 
as  a  Principle  of  Territorial  division  see  speech  of  Senator  Badcer,  Feb.  16,  1864, 
in  Cong.  Globe,  SSrd  Consress,  1st  Session,  Appendix,  146.  See  also  the  Joint 
Resolution  for  the  admission  of  Texas. 
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anti-slave  sentiment  of  the  North  had  increased,  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  attempted  to  declare  that  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  was  not  intended  as  a  principle  but  was  intended 
to  apply  only  to  the  territory  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  same  question  arose,  and  in  a  much 
more  concrete  form,  when  California,  though  lying  in 
part  south  of  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line,  petitioned  for  admittance  to  the  Union  without  slav¬ 
ery.  Then  the  fight  really  begins  for  the  Constitutional 
protection  to  slavery.  To  admit  California  as  a  free  state 
was  to  surrender  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  principle 
and  if  no  other  guarantee  was  evolved  it  would  mean  that 
the  Southern  states  could  never  again  claim  a  share  in 
the  profits  and  benefits  that  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
great  territory  which  they  had  helped  to  obtain.  The  ex¬ 
citement  and  discontent  in  the  South  was  very  great.  Of 
this  discontent  Toombs  said:  “It  is  based  upon  a  well- 
founded  apprehension  of  a  fixed  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  non-slaveholding  states  of  the  Union  to  destroy  their 
political  rights;  to  put  their  institutions  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  by  excluding  them  from  an  equal  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  common  benefits  of  the  Republic,  and  there¬ 
by  to  bring  the  powers  of  their  own  government  in  direct 
hostility  to  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  their  property.”* 
Realizing  that  the  principle  of  arbitrary  geographical 
division  of  territory  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  safeguard 
the  Southern  leaders  fall  back  upon  the  Constitution  and 
attempt  to  find  there  a  protection  of  their  property  when 
they  should  carry  it  into  territories.  Continuing  to  this 
point  Toombs  said :  “We  do  not  demand,  as  is  constantly 
claimed  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  that  you  shall  estab¬ 
lish  slavery  in  the  territories.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  you  have  no  power  to  do  so.  Slavery  is  a  ‘fixed 
fact’  in  your  system.  We  ask  protection  against  all  hos- 
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tile  impediments  to  the  introduction  and  peaceable  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  of  our  property  in.  the  Territories;  .  .  . 
We  demand  an  equal  participation  in  the  whole  country 
acquired,  or  a  division  of  it  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  For  very  obvious  reasons,  founded  upon  natural 
causes,  we  are  less  solicitous  about  the  extent  of  the  priv¬ 
ilege  than  the  recognition  of  the  principle.  The  first 
would  most  probably  be  a  boon  without  a  benefit ;  the  last 
is  the  vital  spark  of  our  whole  political  system,  whose  ex¬ 
tinguishment  is  death.  The  North  now  disavows  the 
principle  of  division.  After  getting  more  than  two-thirds 
of  Louisiana,  a  portion  of  Texas,  and  all  of  Oregon  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  division,  she  now  repudi¬ 
ates  it.  I  am  content.  Let  us  stand  on  original  Constitu¬ 
tional  principles.  But  let  the  North  remember,  that  when 
she  repudiates  the  Compromise  line,  she  is  entitled  to 
take  nothing  by  the  legislative  precedents  based  upon 
that  compromise.”* 

Thus  as  early  as  1850  we  find  the  Southern  leaders 
expressing  themselves  as  willing  to  accept  either  of  two 
methods  of  dividing  up  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The 
principle  on  which  they  are  to  insist  throughout  the  next 
ten  years  is  that  they  have  an  equal  right  with  the  North¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  country  to  a  share  in  the  territories 
already  obtained  or  to  be  acquired  in  the  future.  They 
are  also  to  insist  that  Congress  have  no  share  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  a  state  comes  in  as  a  free  or  slave  state. 
Even  as  late  as  1854,  during  the  course  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  debate,  we  find  Keitt  of  South  Carolina  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  be  extended 
to  the  Pacific.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  is  re¬ 
fused  a  hearing  by  the  Northern  speaker  who  had  the 
fioor  shows  that  the  anti-slavery  men  are  unwilling  to 
accept  any  means  of  division  whereby  any  benefits  will 
accrue  to  the  pro-slave  men. 


4.  Ibid.,  199-201. 
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After  the  passage  of  the  compromise  bills  of  1850  the 
agitation  ceased  between  the  two  sections  and  we  have 
the  so-called  Era  of  Good  Feelings  which  was  to  last  until 
another  concrete  object  for  contention  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  the  organization  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
territory.  This  period  of  calm  was  marked  by  enthusi¬ 
astic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  leaders  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  the  compromise  was  intended  to  be 
perpetual  and  that  any  effort  to  throw  it  into  disrepute 
would  be  breaking  faith  with  the  party  and  endangering 
the  Union.®  The  attempt  of  each  of  the  two  contestants 
to  dominate  the  vote  of  Kansas  in  her  petition  for  admit¬ 
tance  as  a  state  was  to  reopen  the  contest  with  more  than 
its  old  bitterness. 

But  first  let  us  see  the  nature  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill,  which  was  to  bring  so  many  charges  of  broken  faith, 
so  many  days  of  feverish  debate  in  the  two  Houses,  and 
so  much  civil  discord  and  war  on  the  frontier.  The  bill 
was  introduced,  December  4,  1853,  by  Senator  Dodge  of 
Iowa.  Douglas,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  the  bill  back  with  amendments 
which  pointed  toward  a  declaration  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  compromise  measure  of  1820  but  did  not 
definitely  declare  the  Missouri  Compromise  at  an  end 
Senator  Dixon  offered  an  amendment  assailing  outright 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  bill  was  returned  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories  and  reappeared  in  a  form  which 
divided  the  territory  into  two  parts  “and  enunciated  the 
doctrine  that  citizens  of  the  United  States,  peopling  the 
territories,  have  plenary  jurisdiction  over  all  their  do¬ 
mestic  institutions.”®  Douglas  apparently  could  see  the 
storm  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
to  bring  about.  To  Dixon  he  said:  “I  have  become  per- 

6.  See  U.  B.  Phillips,  “Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Cohb,” 
in  American  Hietorieal  Auoeiation  Reporte,  Vol.  II  (1911),  279-281. 
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fectly  satisfied,  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  fair  minded  na¬ 
tional  statesman  to  cooperate  with  you  as  proposed,  in 
procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  restric¬ 
tion.  It  is  due  to  the  South;  it  is  due  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion;  it  is  due  to  that  character  of  consistency  which  I 
have  heretofore  labored  to  maintain.  The  repeal,  if  we 
can  effect  it,  will  produce  much  stir  in  the  free  states  of 
the  Union  for  a  season.  Every  opprobrious  epithet  will 
be  applied  to  me.  I  shall  probably  be  hung  in  effigy.  .  .  . 
This  proceeding  may  end  my  political  career.  But  acting 
under  the  sense  of  duty  which  actuates  me,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  sacrifice.’"' 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  debate  is  significant  enough 
to  deserve  notice.  The  anti-slave  leaders  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  because  it  definitely 
declares  the  Missouri  Compromise  null  and  void  and  thus 
gives  slavery  a  chance  to  expand  north  of  36*  30'  even 
in  the  Territory  which  we  had  purchased  from  France. 
The  South  supported  the  measure  for  the  very  reason  that 
the  North  opposed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  North  fell  back 
upon  the  theory  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been 
a  compromise  between  two  sections  and  that  in  clamor¬ 
ing  for  its  repeal  the  South  was  breaking  a  plighted  faith. 
As  Representative  Skelton  from  New  Jersey  saw  the  sit¬ 
uation,  the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  a  contract  and 
the  South  had  received  Missouri  as  a  consideration.  Now 
with  the  consideration  in  their  pocket  they  were  plan¬ 
ning  to  break  the  contract.® 

To  turn  to  the  Southern  arguments  in  support  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  we  find  them  using  four  lines  of 
argument.  First,  they  argue  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  Compromise  of  1820.  Though  there  are  hundreds  of 
pages  given  to  the  debates  on  this  point  in  the  two  houses, 
we  need  quote  only  one  or  two  short  paragraphs  to  see 
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the  general  trend  of  their  speeches.  On  February  4, 1854, 
Dixon  of  Kentucky  delivered  an  address  containing  the 
following  paragraphs:  “The  question  which  I  desire  to 
present  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  grows  out 
of  the  peculiar  phraseology  contained  in  the  Texas  Reso¬ 
lution.  What  is  that  phraseology?  It  is  that  slavery, 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  hereafter  to  be  formed 
out  of  this  territory,  shall  be  forever  prohibited  in  that 
portion  of  it  lying  north  of  36’  30'  north  latitude.  What 
then  is  the  prohibition?  Is  it  not  a  prohibition  upon  the 
people  living  within  the  states  after  the  States  shall  have 
been  formed  out  of  that  territory?  That  is  the  extent 
of  the  prohibition.  It  does  not  reach  the  people  in  the 
territory,  but  only  the  people  after  the  territory  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist  in  its  organization  as  a  territorial 
government,  and  passed  away  to  take  its  position  among 
the  States  of  this  Confederacy.  That  is  the  point  where 
the  prohibition  reaches  the  people;  and  the  question 
which  I  desire  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is,  whether  it  is  not  utterly  void?  It  is  a  proviso 
which  strikes  down  the  rights  of  the  people  living  within 
the  limits  of  the  State;  it  is  a  proviso  which  degrades 
the  sovereign  state,  if  it  should  be  continued  in  force 
till  the  time  when  a  State  comes  to  place  herself  along- 
.side  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

“What  is  a  State?  .  .  .  Sir,  a  State,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  State  clothed  with  all 
the  powers,  and  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
which  belong  to  any  other  State  within  the  limits  of  this 
great  Confederacy.  .  .  .  She  cannot  lose  her  equality; 
nor  can  the  Federal  Government  deprive  her  of  it.  She 
is  in  every  constitutional  sense  equal  to  the  rest.  .  .  . 
If  the  power,  on  the  part  of  the  states  now  in  existence, 
to  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
have  slavery,  is  a  power  which  they  may  exercise  right- 
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fully,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  provision  in  the 
Missouri  Compromise  act  is  an  unconstitutional  one.”* 

Twenty  days  later  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi  de¬ 
nied  the  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in 
the  following  words:  “If  the  act  of  1820,  that  excluded 
slavery  from  all  the  territory  north  of  36*  30'  was  con¬ 
stitutional,  it  may  stand,  and  it  is  logically  inaccurate  to 
say  that  it  becomes  inoperative  and  void  simply  because 
the  legislation  of  1850  failed  to  exclude  slavery  south  of 
that  line.  But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  1820  was 
unconstitutional,  and  those  of  1850  brought  back  the 
government  to  its  true  Constitutional  position,  then  it 
would  be  logically  correct  to  say  that  the  act  of  1820 
(being  unconstitutional)  is  inconsistent  with  the  acts  of 
1850,  (that  have  restored  the  government  to  its  true 
constitutional  position)  and  therefore  the  act  of  1820  is 
inoperative  and  void.”^® 

The  second  point  urged  in  support  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  bill  and  its  repeal  of  the  compromise  of  1820  was 
that  the  earlier  compromise  had  been  merely  a  legisla¬ 
tive  act,  or  even  if  a  contract  it  would  have  been  out  of 
harmony  with  our  system  of  government  to  suppose  it 
could  not  be  revoked.  As  Senator  Weller,  from  the  free 
state  of  California,  said:  “Now,  with  regard  to  the  Com¬ 
promise  of  1820,  as  it  has  been  called,  and  the  Compro 
mise  of  1850, 1  have  a  very  few  remarks  to  make.  I  was 
no  party  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  the  compromise  of  1820. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  was  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  passed,  I  grant  you,  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  It  was  supposed  by  many  on  that 
day  that  the  Union  was  in  danger ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
a  majority  in  Congress  for  the  admission  of  Maine  and 

9.  Conor,  dobt,  88  Cons.,  1  Scss.,  App.,  141,  142. 
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Missouri  into  the  Union,  what  was  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  passed.  How  many  laws  have  found 
their  way  to  the  statute-book  by  a  compromise  of  con¬ 
flicting  opinions?  Upon  every  question  affecting  local 
or  sectional  interests  a  contrariety  of  opinion  is  found 
to  exist,  and  these  can  only  be  reconciled  by  concession, 
by  conciliation,  by  Compromise.  I  see  nothing  in  the  act 
of  1820  which  makes  it  more  of  a  compact  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  laws  passed  by  Congress.  And  even  if  it  were 
a  Compromise,  as  I  was  no  party  to  it,  I  am  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  support  it.  I  cannot  recognize  the  right  of 
my  predecessors  to  settle  questions  for  me,  especially 
when  they  transcend  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  had  no  more  power  than  I  have  now. 
They  acted  upon  their  judgments,  as  I  propose  to  act 
upon  mine  now.  Nor  do  I  consider  myself  bound,  as  a 
legislator  here,  by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  So  far  as 
the  legislation  of  that  congress  touched  the  question  of 
slavery,  it  undoubtedly  abrogated  the  act  of  1820.  The 
one  established  a  geographical  line  beyond  which  slavery 
should  not  exist;  the  other  recognized  no  lines,  but  left 
the  whole  question  to  the  free  and  unbiasd  judgment  of 
the  people.”^^ 

Thirdly,  the  Southern  senators  and  representatives 
insisted  that,  if  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  admitted 
to  be  a  compact  or  contract,  they  were  no  longer  bound 
by  it  as  the  North,  a  party  to  the  contract,  had  broken 
it  time  after  time.  Senator  Badger  from  North  Carolina 
charges  the  free  states  with  having  broken  the  Missouri 
Compromise  when  they  refused  to  allow  Missouri  to  enter 
the  Union  with  a  Constitutfon  giving  her  legislature 
power  to  exclude  free  negroes  from  the  limits  of  the 
state.  Massachusetts  had  such  a  prohibitive  statute  upon 
her  books  at  the  time  Missouri  was  forced  to  accept  the 

11.  Cong.  GUtbt,  St  Cons.,  1  Seu.,  App.,  198. 
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following  resolution:  “That  the  State  of  Missouri  shall 
be  admitted  into  this  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  condition  that  the  fourth  clause  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  part  of  the  said  State  to  Congress,  shall 
never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law, 
and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto  by 
which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union, 
shall  be  excluded  from  any  of  the  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.”^* 

In  the  same  speech  Senator  Badger  reminds  the 
Northern  senators  of  their  willingness  to  violate  the  ‘Sa¬ 
cred  Contract’  of  1820  when  Mr.  Chase  had  moved  to 
amend  the  territorial  government  bill  for  New  Mexico 
by  inserting  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude.  On  that  occasion  the  Northern  men  voted  al¬ 
most  in  mass  against  the  principle  of  the  Contract  of 
1820.^®  If  the  Northern  representatives  were  unwilling 
to  recognize  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  an  intended 
principle  and  were  going  to  stick  to  technicalities,  then 
Mr.  Stephens  reminds  them  of  another  occasion  when 
they  did  not  consider  the  contract  so  “sacred.”  June  13, 
1836,  Arkansas  had  applied  for  admission  to  Statehood. 
John  Quincy  Adams  attempted  to  bring  the  following 
amendment  to  the  bill  admitting  Arkansas:  “And  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  an  assent 
by  Congress  to  the  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  said 
state  relating  to  slavery  and  to  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.”^*  There  were  fifty-two  votes  from  the  North 
favorable  to  the  bringing  of  this  measure  to  a  vote. 
These  fifty-two  names  included  every  vote  of  Vermont 

12.  CoNtf.  Glob*.  22  Cobs.,  1  Som.,  Appmdiz,  147. 
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and  a  majority  of  many  of  the  other  States  whose  dele¬ 
gations  were  now  so  strongly  contending  for  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.^® 

The  last  important  line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  the 
slave  States  in  favor  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  that 
put  forward  by  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia.  He  thought 
territories  had  two  main  values  to  the  States  already 
within  the  Union :  first,  the  money  accruing  to  the  public 
treasury  from  the  sale  of  public  land  gave  relief  from 
taxes,  and  secondly,  the  new  territories  offered  a  place 
into  which  the  crowded  population  of  the  States  could 
overflow.  Anyone  would  agree  to  the  injustice  of  say¬ 
ing  that  all  the  money  raised  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  should  be  expended  in  the  North.  Hunter  thought 
the  privilege  of  settlement  was  far  more  important  so 
why  was  it  not  just  that  the  South  share  in  that  also?^® 
Dixon  placed  a  similar  value  on  the  right  to  settle  in  the 
territories  when  he  said:  “To  place  the  people  who  live 
within  the  limits  of  the  slave-holding  States  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  foreigners  is  not  enough  for  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  tOhio.  To  allow  foreigners  the  same  right 
which  is  afforded  to  the  people  of  the  slave-holding  States 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  his  taste  and  for  his  great 
Christian  philanthropy.  No  sir,  he  cannot  stop  at  that 
point;  but  he  must  declare  that  the  people  of  the  slave¬ 
holding  States  shall  be  banished  from  the  territories,  that 
those  territories  may  be  exclusively  occupied  by  those 
who  have  no  slaves,  and  by  those  who  come  from 
Europe.”^’ 

After  long  and  heated  debate  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  passed  May  26,  1854.  It  aroused  such  an  outburst 
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of  righteous  indignation  from  the  Northern  press  and 
pulpit  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  and  its  declaration  that  the  Missouri' Com¬ 
promise  was  null  and  void  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  revived 
for  a  time  the  old  Southern  hope  for  more  slave  states. 
This  desire  combined  with  the  method  prescribed  for  de¬ 
termining  the  slavery  question  in  the  territory  naturally 
led  to  a  pro-slave  attempt  at  domination  of  the  territory. 
Either  in  anticipation  of  this  pro-slave  attempt,  or  in  an 
effort  to  counteract  it  the  abolitionists  also  make  organ¬ 
ized  efforts  to  dominate  the  territory,  and  assure  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State.  Even  an  outline 
of  this  border  strife  would  take  up  far  more  space  than 
can  be  used  with  justice  in  this  paper.  An  attempt  to 
apportion  the  guilt  for  these  border  scenes  would  occupy 
many  more  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  made  equally  strenuous  efforts  to  dominate  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  To  counteract  to  some  extent  the  prevalent  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  pro-slavery  party  was  responsible  for  the 
unlawful  activity  within  the  Territory  of  Kansas  a  short 
paragraph  should  be  quoted  from  Spring,  who  has  made, 
perhaps,  the  most  thorough  study  of  the  situation  in  the 
Territory.  In  referring  to  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  State  he  says:  “During  the  summer  of  1859  better 
days  fairly  began  in  the  lawless,  turbulent,  freebooting. 
Southeast.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  long-established 
guerilla  habits  would  instantly  lose  their  charm  and  power. 
In  spite  of  all  repressive  influence — ^federal,  territorial, 
Missourian — ^their  decline  was  gradual.  While  it  may 
be  rash  to  speak  with  confidence  on  a  matter  where  so 
much  confusion,  blur,  and  conflict  of  testimony  still  ex¬ 
ists,  yet  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  forced  that  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Missourians,  whose  sins  are  black 
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enough,  Jayhawkers  were  the  superior  devils.”^*  Other 
sections  of  the  State  were  in  a  similar  plight  and  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  lay  the  burden  of  blame  on  either  of 
the  two  contesting  parties. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  decided  that  the  people 
themselves  should  determine  whether  or  not  they  would 
have  slavery.  The  next  question  to  arise  was  oyer  the 
time  when  the  people  of  the  territory  should  decide  for 
or  against  slavery.  The  Free  States  insisted  that  the 
people  of  a  territory  like  the  people  of  a  State,  had  a 
right  to  determine  what  domestic  institutions  could  exist 
within  the  territory.  The  slave  State  men  on  the  other 
hand  insisted  that  a  territory  was  absolutely  under  the 
domination  of  Congress  and  could  not  decide  either  for 
or  against  slavery  until  they  came  to  draw  up  their  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  reason  for  the  Southern  opposition  to 
the  right  of  a  territory  to  decide  for  or  against  slavery  is 
plain.  Slave  owners  could  not  move  into  the  territory  as 
easily  as  could  non-slave  holders,  who  had  little  or  no 
property  to  tie  them  to  their  homeland.  Even  while  the 
bill  was  being  debated  before  the  two  houses  the  question 
of  time  for  deciding  for  or  against  slavery  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  appears.  February  24,  1854,  Brown  addressed  the 
Senate  as  follows;  “The  Senator  from  Michigan,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  him,  asserts  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the 
territories  over  property  in  the  territories.  I  should  like 
to  know  at  what  time  this  sovereignty  attaches;  does  it 
go  with  the  first  man  who  enters  the  terriory,  or  must  a 
hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  have  entered 
before  this  sovereignty  attaches?  ...  We  who  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  time  when  sovereignty  attaches.  It  attaches,  as  we 
think,  at  the  moment  when  the  territory  enters  the 
Union  as  a  State.  Up  to  this  time  it  resides  in  the  States, 
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or  with  the  people  of  the  States.  With  us  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sovereignty  in  a  territory.  A  territory  is 
subordinate;  she  has  no  voice  here,  and  no  vote  in  the 
other  Branch  of  Congress.  She  is  not  the  equal  of  the 
States.  But,  on  the  instant  of  her  entry  into  the  Union, 
she  becomes  equal  .  .  .  the  sovereignty  passes  .  .  .  and 
within  her  limits,  she  may  do  whatever  Virginia  or  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  may  do  within  their  limits.”^® 

Two  years  later  we  find  the  same  line  of  argument 
being  followed  and  Representative  Brooks  from  Caro¬ 
lina,  referring  to  a  speech  made  by  English  of  Indiana, 
says;  “But  my  friend  went  on  to  say  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  a  territorial  legislature  had  the  power  to  pass  laws 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves.  If  it  has  that 
power,  why  may  not  the  legislature  also  manumit  such 
slaves  as  chance  to  be  in  the  territory?  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  what  amount  of  population  is 
requisite  for  a  territorial  government?  No  specified 
number  is  required.  Then  according  to  the  gentlemaji’s 
doctrine,  a  territorial  legislature,  representing  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  may  pass  a  law  forever  prohibiting  slavery. 
If  ten  thousand  may  make  such  a  law,  why  may  not  five 
thousand?  If  five  thousand,  why  may  not  five  hundred? 
Why  not  fifty?  Why  not  ten?  and  with  such  a  doctrine 
prevailing,  what  security  have  I,  as  a  Southern  man,  in 
emigrating  to  any  territory  with  my  slaves?  I  dissent 
in  toto  from  any  such  doctrine.”®® 

As  the  Southern  States  were  insisting  that  the  power 
to  control  the  territories  was  in  the  hands  of  Congress  it 
behooves  us  to  notice  the  limits  which  they  would  place 
on  Congress  as  a  part  of  this  National  Government.  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  1850,  when  California  was  petitioning  for  ad¬ 
mittance,  Toombs  had  expressed  himself  as  believing 
that  Congress  alone  had  power  to  legislate  for  the  terri- 
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tories  but  he  thought  “  .  .  .  Congress  has  no  power  over 
the  Character  of  their  Domestic  institutions.”*^ 

Dixon,  from  Kentucky,  on  February  4,  1854,  put 
rather  strongly  the  Southern  attitude  toward  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  Congress  when  he  read  the  third  section  of  Article 
four  of  the  Constitution;  “The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu 
lations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitu 
tion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State.” 

Then  Dixon  continued :  ‘‘That  is  but  a  limited  power. 
What  is  it?  It  is  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States;  not  to  make  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  property  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  living  within  the  limits  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  ....  You  cannot  give  to  Congress  the  right  to 
deprive  a  citizen  of  his  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the 
te^itory,  unless  you  can  give  to  Congress  the  right  and 
power  to  deprive  me  of  my  horses,  or  cattle,  or  any  other 
property  which  I  might  think  proper  to  carry  there.  .  .  . 
Congress  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery.  All  in¬ 
terference  is  usurpation;  it  is  trampling  upon  the  rights 
of  the  citizens ;  it  is  violating  the  great  charter  of  right ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  and  opposed  by  every  citizen 
to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  he  may  oppose  it  by  exercis¬ 
ing  the  Constitutional  power  in  repealing  such  an  obnox¬ 
ious  act.  .  .  .  The  Union  itself  can  only  be  preserved  by 
respecting  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States,  and  of  the  people  living, 
not  only  within  them,  but  in  the  territories  also.”** 

President  Pierce  in  his  annual  Message  on  December 
31, 1855,  while  speaking  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  con- 
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trol  slavery  said :  “Hence,  while  the  general  government, 
as  well  by  the  enumerated  powers  granted  it,  as  by  those 
not  enumerated,  and  therefore  refused  to  it,  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  touch  this  matter  in  the  sense  of  attack  or  offense, 
it  was  placed  under  the  general  safeguard  of  the  Union, 
in  the  sense  of  defense  against  either  invasion  or  domes¬ 
tic  violence,  like  all  other  local  interests  of  the  several 

States.”28 

Calhoun  had,  years  before,  stated  the  Southern  posi¬ 
tion  so  well  that  in  1857  he  was  still  being  quoted  in  the 
Congressional  debates.  Representative  Evans,  February 
4,  1857,  quotes  Calhoun  as  follows:  “It  is  the  negative 
power  which  makes  the  Constitution,  and  the  positive 
which  makes  the  government.  The  one  is  the  power  of 
acting,  and  the  other  the  power  of  preventing  or  arrest¬ 
ing  action.  The  two  combined  make  Constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  can  be  no  Constitution  without  the  neg¬ 
ative  power.”2^ 

Stephens  thought  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  “is  clothed  with  certain  sovereign  powers;  but 
these  powers  are  limited  to  specified  objects.”**  At  an¬ 
other  time  Stephens  gave  one  of  the  clearest  arguments 
against  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  the  domestic 
institutions  of  a  State  or  a  Territory.  Senator  Todd  of 
Pennsylvania  asked  “wherein  lies  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  institutions  of  a  territory  if  not  in  Congress?”  Ste¬ 
phens  answered:  “I  do  not  think  it  exists  anywhere, 
while  the  territorial  conditions  last,  neither  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  territory  nor  in  Congress.  The  public  domain, 
while  it  remains  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
common  property  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  Congress,  under  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  just  and  equal  enjoyment  or  use  of 
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the  people  of  all  the  States;  and  there  is  no  unlimited 
power  existing  anywhere,  either  in  Congress  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  territory,  or  anybody  else,  to  deprive  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  from  going  there  with  his  prop¬ 
erty,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  consist,  as  long  as  it  is  a 

territory.’'26 

With  this  glimpse  at  the  Southern  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  National  Government  and  its  relation  to  the 
territories  it  is  appropriate  that  we  notice  the  pro-slave 
position  on  the  admission  of  free  States.  When  the  Le- 
compton  Constitution  was  presented  they  would  of  course 
attempt  to  bring  Kansas  in  as  a  slave  State.  During 
1856  and  the  early  part  of  1857  there  were  many 
speeches,  etc.,  indicating  that  a  principle  was  really  at 
stake  and  that  these  hardened  old  politicians  were  really 
fighting  for  that  principle.  In  the  Senate  on  June  23, 
1856,  Toombs  proposed  a  bill  which  he  hoped  might  set¬ 
tle  affairs  in  Kansas.  His  speech  announcing  his  Bill 
read  in  part:  “The  bill  of  which  I  now  give  notice,  and 
which  I  shall  introduce  tomorrow,  provides  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  shall  be  a  census  taken  of  the  present  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Territory.  My  object  in  that  clause  is 
this :  It  takes  away  all  motives  from  either  section  of  the 
Union  for  attempting  to  force  persons  into  that  Terri¬ 
tory,  thereby  endangering  the  peace  of  the  country  in 
order  to  get  a  sectional  advantage,  or  to  mould  institu¬ 
tions  for  one  people  by  another  people  who  have  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  question.  .  .  . 

“I  propose  in  the  second  place,  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box.  This  measure  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners,  to  be  selected 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  cause 
this  enumeration  to  be  made.  The  object  of  the  enumer. 
ation  is  two-fold:  In  the  first  place,  for  the  proper  ap- 
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portionment  of  representation  in  the  proposed  conven¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  in  the  second  place,  in  order  that  we  may 
get  a  registry  of  the  real  bona  fide  inhabitants  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  My  bill  provides  that  all  white  male  inhabitants 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  registered;  and 
these  commissioners  shall  appoint  proper  persons  to  make 
the  enumeration,  and  shall  sit  till  the  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  those  who  are  excluded,  and  also,  any 
objection  to  those  who  are  included,  if  it  be  necessary.  On 
this  point  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  they  shall  take  any  other,  or  further,  or  more  strin¬ 
gent,  or  more  appropriate  means  to  attain  the  object 
which  I  have  in  view.  . .  . 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  speech  it  was  proposed  that 
the  enumeration  and  election  take  place  immediately  in 
order  that  the  two  opposing  sections  might  not  have 
time  to  rush  in  more  voters.  This  bill  sounds  very  mod¬ 
erate  and  fair  to  have  come  from  one  who  is  usually 
classed  among  those  who  favored  “border  ruffian”  tactics. 
On  December  17, 1856,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  usually  remem¬ 
bered  only  because  he  broke  a  cane  over  the  head  of 
Sumner,  said,  “should  the  people  of  Kansas  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  apply  for  admission  as  a  free  State,  they 
will  encounter  no  obstacle  in  my  vote.”**  The  phrase  “as 
I  understand  it,”  of  course  referred  to  his  position  that 
a  Territory  could  not  destroy  slavery  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  Constitution.  On  January  6,  1857,  we  find 
Stephens  in  the  House  declaring  that  the  principle  was 
far  more  important  to  him  than  the  Territory.  In  this 
speech  he  stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  step  from 
Congressional  emancipation  in  the  Territories  to  Con¬ 
gressional  emancipation  in  the  States.  He  thought: 
“The  ratio  is  not  much  greater  than  one  to  seven,  [Ne- 
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groes  to  Whites  in  the  United  States]  to  say  nothing  of 
foreign  immigration,  and  the  known  facts  in  relation  to 
the  tardiness  with  which  slave  population  is  pushed  into 
new  countries  and  frontier  settlements.  Hence  the  great¬ 
er  importance  to  the  South  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  prin¬ 
ciples  on  this  subject  vital  to  them.  If  the  slightest  en¬ 
croachments  of  power  are  permitted  or  submitted  to  in 
the  Territories,  they  may  reach  the  States  ultimately. 
And  although  I  looked,  and  still  look,  upon  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  Kansas  being  a  Slave  State,  as  greater  than  I  did 
in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  yet  I  voted  for  the  bill  of  1854, 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  the  Principle  much  more 
than  I  did  to  such  practical  results.  .  .  .  But  the  prac¬ 
tical  point,  looking  to  the  probable  prospect  of  any  of 
these  Territories  becoming  slave  States,  dwindles  into 
perfect  insignificance  in  view  of  the  Principle  involved. 
That  principle  is  one  of  Constitutional  right  and  equality. 

Its  surrender  carries  with  it  submission  to  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  legislation,  the  sole  object  of  which 
would  be  to  array  this  Government,  which  claims  our  al¬ 
legiance,  in  direct  hostility,  not  only  to  our  interests,  but 
the  very  framework  of  our  political  organizations.  Who 
looked  to  the  practical  importance  of  the  ‘Wilmot  Pro¬ 
viso’  to  the  South  in  1850,  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
fixed  upon  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  with  half  so  much 
interest  as  they  did  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded?  .  .  .  Principles,  sir,  are  not  outposts,  but  the 
bulwarks  of  all  constitutional  liberty;  and  if  these  be 
yielded,  or  taken  by  superior  force,  the  citadel  will  soon 
follow.”** 

The  next  day  Stephens  continued  his  same  line  of 
thought  and  in  referring  to  the  Democratic  victory  at  the  , 
polls  in  1856,  he  said:  “I  maintain  that  two  great  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  sustained  and  vindicated  in  the  late  elec- 
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tion,  both  embracing  a  policy  vital  to  the  harmony  of  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  country,  and  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  the  Union  of  these 
States. 

“These  principles  are :  first  that  there  shall  be  no  Con¬ 
gressional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Common  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  principle  was  openly,  boldly,  and  universally 
advocated  on  the  one  side,  and  as  fearlessly  and  fiercely 
denounced  on  the  other.  Besides  this  there  was  another 
principle,  just  as  boldly  and  unequivocally  maintained  on 
one  side,  and  as  fiercely  assailed,  though  not  so  openly 
denounced  in  convention,  on  the  other;  and  that  is,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  new  States  arising  and  springing  up  in  the 
Common  Territories  may  and  shall  be  admitted  as  States 
into  this  Union  either  with  or  without  African  slavery, 
as  the  people  therein  may  determine  for  themselves  when 
they  come  to  form  their  State  Constitution. 

“Sectionalism  has  been  signally  rebuked  and  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  gloriously  triumphant.  Nor  am  I  disposed  to 
consider  the  victory  thus  achieved  as  a  barren  triumph 
only.  It  must  and  will  tend  to  settle,  if  it  has  not  perma¬ 
nently  settled,  questions  of  the  gravest  import  nad  high¬ 
est  importance.  It  has  effectually  reaffirmed  upon  a  re¬ 
hearing  the  principles  established  in  1850.  That  is  a 
great  point  gained.  The  principle  then  adopted  in  our 
territorial  policy  was  that  there  should  be  no  Congres¬ 
sional  restrictions  against  slavery  in  the  Territories.”*® 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  and 
see  how  quickly  it  changed  this  conciliatory  attitude  to 
one  of  bitterest  antagonism.  The  Lecompton  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  doubtless  legal  although  it  did  not  represent  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  population  at  the  time  it  was 
passed.  There  had  doubtless  been  corruption  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  which  gave  the  pro-slave  men  control  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  but  this  coruprtion  had  not  been  so  excessive  as  is 
generally  thought  nor  had  it  been  confined  to  one  party. 
Congress  had  continued  to  recognize  the  pro-slave  terri¬ 
torial  legislature  as  the  organ  of  government.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  expediency  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  had 
been  submitted  to  the  people  in  October,  1856.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  in  favor  of  such  a  convention.  The  next  legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  election  of  convention 
delegates  on  June  15,  1857.  Governor  Walker  arrived  at 
Lecompton  May  26,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  coming  convention  elec¬ 
tion,  inviting  every  voter  in  the  territory  to  participate. 
His  address  in  part  ran:  “That  convention  is  now  about 
to  be  elected  by  you,  under  the  call  of  the  Territorial  Leg¬ 
islature  created,  and  still  recognized  by  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  clothed  by  it,  in  the  comprehensive  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  organic  law,  with  full  power  to  make  such 
an  enactment.  The  Territorial  Legislature,  when,  in  as¬ 
sembling  this  convention,  were  fully  sustained  by  the 
Act  of  Congress.  .  .  . 

“The  people  of  Kansas,  then,  are  invited  by  the  highest 
authority  known  to  the  Constitution,  to  participate,  free¬ 
ly  and  fairly,  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  State  government.  The  law  has  performed 
its  entire  function  when  it  extends  to  the  people  the  right 
of  suffrage;  but  it  cannot  compel  the  performance  of 
that  duty.  Throughout  our  whole  Union,  and  wherever 
free  government  prevails,  those  who  abstain  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  voting  authorize  those  who  do  vote  to  act  for 
them  in  that  contingency ;  and  the  absentees  are  as  much 
bound,  under  the  law  and  Constitution,  where  there  is  no 
fraud  or  violence,  by  the  act  of  the  majority  to  those  who 
do  vote,  as  though  all  had  participated  in  the  election.”** 
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The  election  resulted  favorable  to  the  pro-slavery  in¬ 
terests  for  the  reason  that  the  Free  State  population  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  acts  of  the  Territorial  government 
as  legal  and  consequently  refused  to  participate  in  the 
election.  Before  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  a 
third  Territorial  legislature  had  been  elected  and  was  a 
free  State  body. 

The  Lecompton  Convention  began  its  work  as  a  pro¬ 
slavery  body  and  turned  out  a  typical  pro-slavery  docu¬ 
ment.  The  whole  Constitution  was  not  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  a  vote.  The  people  were  allowed  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  only  on  the  question  of  slavery  by  in¬ 
dorsing  their  ballots,  “for  the  Constitution  without  slav¬ 
ery”  or  “for  the  Constitution  with  slavery.”  The  amend¬ 
ing  clause  provided  that,  in  case  the  Constitution  passed 
with  slavery,  the  Constitution  could  never  be  amended 
so  as  to  destroy  slavery  in  the  State.**  “President  Buch¬ 
anan,  transmitted,  .  .  .  February  2d,  the  Lecompton 
constitution  to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  special  mes¬ 
sage,  in  which  he  urged  that  Kansas  should  be  speedily 
admitted  to  the  Union,  though  the  instrument  had  not 
been  fully  submitted  to  the  people.”**  He  urged  that, 
though  this  document  did  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  it  could  be  changed  and  slavery  abolished  imme¬ 
diately  on  Kansas’s  becoming  a  state.  With  reference  to 
the  pro-slave  effort  in  the  amending  clause  Buchanan 
said:  “The  people  will  then  be  sovereign  and  can  regu¬ 
late  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  If  a  majority  of 
them  desire  to  abolish  domestic  slavery  within  the  State, 
there  is  no  other  possible  mode  by  which  it  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  so  speedily  as  by  prompt  admission.  The  will  of  the 
majority  is  supreme  and  irresistible  when  expressed  in 
an  orderly  and  lawful  manner.  They  can  make  and  un¬ 
make  constitutions  at  pleasure.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
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say  that  they  can  impose  fetters  upon  their  own  power 
which  they  cannot  afterwards  remove.  .  .  .  The  great 
State  of  New  York  is  at  this  moment  governed  under  a 
Constitution  framed  and  established  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  previous  Constitution.  .  .  . 
Slavery  can  therefore  never  be  prohibited  in  Kansas  ex¬ 
cept  by  means  of  a  Constitutional  provision,  and  in  no 
other  manner  can  this  be  obtained  so  promptly,  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  desire  it,  as  by  admitting  it  into 
the  Union  under  its  present  Constitution.”*^ 

For  this  position  Buchanan  has  been  assailed  from 
every  side.  The  Free  State  party  in  general  have  insist¬ 
ed  that  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  pro-slave 
cause.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  anxiety  for  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  the  quickest 
means  of  disposing  of  the  Kansas  question  which  had 
consumed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  time  throughout  the  last  four  years. 

In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  the  speeches  favor¬ 
ing  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution  were  mostly  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  most 
expedient  method  of  settling  the  whole  Kansas  question, 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  legal.  The  Southern  leaders  as 
a  rule  steered  clear  of  Buchanan’s  contention  that  the 
Constitution  could  be  changed  at  will  regardless  of  its 
own  limiting  clauses.  Perhaps  they  hoped  that  if  adopt¬ 
ed  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  change  it  before  the 
date  of  1864,  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  could  be 
amended  according  to  its  own  provision.  This  delay 
would  have  given  slavery  more  time  to  establish  and  as¬ 
sert  itself.  The  general  trend  of  the  arguments  can  be 
seen  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Representative  Lamar,  on 
January  13,  1858;  “Was  the  convention  at  Lecompton 
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an  unauthorized  and  revolutionary  assemblage,  usurping 
a  sovereignty  of  the  State,  and  throwing  off,  unlawfully, 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  ?  I  hold  that  it  was  a 
convention  of  the  people  called  by  the  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  authority,  and  with  the  previous  assent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  hold  that  the  Kansas  bill  was  an  enabling  act. 
vesting  the  Territorial  Legislature  with  power  to  call 
such  a  convention.  In  analyzing  the  provisions  of  that 
noble  law,  we  find  that  it  looks  to  higher  objects  and 
more  enduring  results  than  the  mere  organization  of 
temporary  Territorial  governments  for  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  It  looks  beyond  the  Territorial  status;  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  its  admission  as  a  State;  and  in  express  terms 
pledges  the  faith  of  Government  that  it  shall  be  received 
into  the  Union  ‘with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  such  admission.’  It 
also  declares  the  ‘intent  and  meaning  of  this  act’  to  be, 
‘not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor 
to  exclude  it  therefrom;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  institutions  in 
their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  provisions  of  this  act.’ 

“Now,  had  the  bill  stopped  here  .  .  .  had  it  gone  no 
further  .  .  .  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  additional  legislation  by  Congress  is  neces¬ 
sary.  For  the  bill  might  guarantee  to  the  people  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  State,  and  the  right  of  forming  their  con¬ 
stitution,  and  yet  reserve  to  Congress  the  all-important 
power  of  determining  when  the  people  had  attained  a 
sufficient  maturity  and  growth  to  fit  them  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  and  exercise  of  this  highest  and  most  glorious 
right  of  self-government.  It  might  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  of  determining  who  should  constitute  such  a  peo¬ 
ple  ..  .  who  should  be  the  qualified  voters  .  .  .  and  in 
short,  of  prescribing  all  the  steps  preliminary  to  a  call 
or  the  convention  of  the  people.  I  say  Congress  might 
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well  have  reserved  all  these  high  and  delicate  discretion¬ 
ary  powers  to  herself,  and  there  might  be  some  ground 
for  claiming  them  in  behalf  of  Congress,  had  the  bill 
stopped  with  the  clause  which  I  have  quoted. 

“But  unfortunately  for  the  enemies  of  Kansas,  the  bill 
does  not  stop  here.  It  goes  on  to  confer  the  most  ample 
powers  on  the  Territorial  Legislature.  In  section  twenty- 
two,  after  providing  for  the  first  election,  it  says: 

“  ‘But  thereafter  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  and  conducting  all  elections  by  the  people,  shall 
be  prescribed  by  Law’.’’^® 

After  long  and  angry  debate,  with  various  substitute 
bills  being  offered,  the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  final¬ 
ly  disposed  of  by  the  passage  of  the  English  Bill,  a  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Crittenden-Mont- 
gomery  Bill  from  the  House.  This  bill  provided  for  the 
submission  of  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  the  people 
of  Kansas.  This  bill  provided  that  in  case  the  people  re¬ 
jected  the  Lecompton  Constitution  the  Territorial  condi¬ 
tion  should  continue  until  a  population  of  ninety-four 
thousand  should  be  attained.  The  Constitution  was  de¬ 
feated  on  August  2, 1858,  by  a  popular  vote  of  11,300  out 
of  a  total  of  13,084  votes  cast.  Thus  the  Kansas  contro¬ 
versy  passes  away  to  give  place  to  the  more  important 
question  of  a  coming  Presidential  election  and  to  the 
question  of  Secession. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Southern  views 
of  these  various  sectional  questions  over  this  ten-year 
period,  several  questions  present  themselves  to  mind.  For 
example.  Were  the  Southern  leaders  really  fighting  for  a 
Principle,  and  if  so  what  was  it?  The  answer  to  this 
query  can,  it  seems,  be  found  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  slaves  were  property  in  Southern  eyes.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  had  been  drawn  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  property  and  lives.  When  the 
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Southern  States  helped  pay  the  taxes  or  fight  the  wars 
to  secure  new  territory  they  saw  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  share  in  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.  To 
share  equally  in  its  benefits  they  must  be  allowed  to  carry 
their  property  into  the  territory  the  same  as  the  free 
state  settlers  were  allowed  to  carry  their  property  into 
the  same  territory.  In  1820  the  Southern  leaders  did  not 
favor  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  its  exclusion  of  their 
property  from  a  large  share  of  the  Louisiana  purchase 
but  they  accepted  it  rather  than  be  excluded  from  all  the 
territory  which  they  had  helped  to  purchase.  In  1850  and 
in  1854  they  accepted  the  popular  sovereignty  idea  with 
the  reservation  that  property  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
the  popular  will  until  that  popular  will  had  been  moulded 
into  a  “Sovereign  State.”  In  other  words,  they  in  1850 
and  1854  were  insisting  that  the  governments  of  the 
States  were  all  equal  and  equally  sovereign,  and  therefore 
had  equal  rights  in  their  control  of  property  and  domestic 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  government  was  the  creature  of  the  full  fledged 
States.  They  insisted  that  this  creature  could  not  legislate 
against  the  citizens  or  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  particular  State  or  section.  This  ability  came,  they 
held,  only  when  a  territory  had  met  the  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  and  had  become  a  state  on  the  same  plane  with 
the  other  States.  Throughout  1855-56  and  during  the  de¬ 
bates  over  the  Lecompton  Constitution  the  Southern  lead¬ 
ers  insisted  that  they  were  willing  for  Kansas  to  become 
either  a  free  or  a  slave  State  as  the  majority  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  shall  see  fit,  provided  they  shall  determine  their 
institutions  in  accordance  with  the  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  to  property  and  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  that  each  State  is  equally  sovereign,  while  a 
Territory  is  subject  to  the  combined  will  of  all  the  States 
as  limited  by  the  Constitution. 
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Another  question  interesting  for  conjecture  is:  Why 
did  the  Southern  States  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  principle  that  slavery  could  be  abolished  only  by 
States?  Did  they  not  realize  the  possibility  of  changing 
a  principle, — or  as  we  think  now,  why  did  they  not  real¬ 
ize  that  the  principle  would  almost  inevitably  be  changed 
when  more  free  States  were  in  the  Union?  Evidently 
they  realized  this  possibility  for  in  1856  Brooks  said: 

“  we  believe  that  squatter  sovereignty  is  as  fatal  to 
us  as  the  Wilmot  proviso;  and  so  believing,  it  would  be 
suicide  to  wink  at  it.  .  .  . 

“My  individual  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  give  it  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  is  that  the  principle  of  the  Kansas 
bill,  as  generally  understood  at  the  South,  is  worth  more 
to  the  South  than  the  Territory  itself;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  willingly  give  up  the  Territory  to  secure 
the  principle,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  equilibrium  of 
the  great  sections  would  thereby  be  hopelessly  destroyed 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  the  permanent  majority  would 
afterwards  laugh  at  the  Principle.”*® 

Though  this  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  had  seldom 
been  amended  up  to  this  time  caused  them  to  hope  that 
such  a  hesitancy  about  amending  it  might  continue  to 
save  slavery  in  the  States  from  the  anti-slave  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  National  government.  If  the  political 
leaders  hoped  to  derive  some  protection  from  the  hesi¬ 
tancy  which  the  people  had  heretofore  shown  toward 
amending  the  Constitution  the  economic  writers  of  the 
time  were  not  so  hopeful.  De  Bow’s  Review  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  full  of  warnings  to  the  effect  that  slavery  can  no 
longer  be  safe  in  the  Union  and  Secession  is  the  only 
alternative.  During  the  early  months  of  1857  this  jour¬ 
nal  contains  the  following  warning:  “  .  .  .  The  Free-soil 
States  are  in  possession  of  all  the  Territories  belonging 
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to  the  Government ! !  In  a  few,  very  few,  years,  these  Ter¬ 
ritories  will  be  filled  up  with  a  population  from  those 
States,  and  will  be  admitted  as  States  into  the  Union,  and 
have  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
Delaware,  in  the  meanwhile,  will  have  abolished  slavery, 
and  be  numbered  with  the  rest  in  the  Government.  We 
may  safely  say  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  the  Union  will  contain  twenty-four  or  more  non¬ 
slaveholding  States.  It  stands  now,  placing  Delaware 
where  she  virtually  belongs,  seventeen  non-slaveholding 
States  to  fourteen  slaveholding  States.  Add  to  the  Free- 
soil  States,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Deseret, 
Nebraska,  one  or  two  from  the  Colorado  and  one  or  two 
from  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  it  is  plain  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States  will  number  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-six,  while  the  slaveholding  States  will  continue  as 
at  present,  fourteen,  having  no  territory  at  their  com¬ 
mand.”” 

A  last  question  about  which  we  might  speculate  is — 
the  influence  which  the  hope  that  Kansas  would  become 
a  Democratic  Free  State  had  in  making  Southern  leaders 
willing  to  accept  Kansas  without  slavery  if  her  popula¬ 
tion  should  decide  upon  that  form  of  Constitution.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  hope  for  a  Democratic  State  had  little  in¬ 
fluence.  At  least  the  evidence  supporting  such  a  position 
is  very  scant.  In  the  thousands  of  pages  of  debates,  let¬ 
ters,  contemporary  articles,  etc.,  examined,  only  two  or 
three  times  is  the  preference  expressed  for  a  Democratic 
Free  State  rather  than  a  Free  Soil  or  Republican  Free 
State.** 

S7.  D«  Bow’b  Review,  VoL  22.  p.  122. 

88.  See  Letter  of  Howell  Cobb  to  A.  H.  Stephene.  Sept.  12,  1867,  in  Phil¬ 
lip*.  “Toombe,  Stephens  and  Cobb  Correspondence,"  in  American  Hietorieal 
Association  Reports,  Voi.  II  (1911),  422.  Also  see  portion  of  •  speech  made  in 
Lecompton  Convention,  quoted  in  Sprinc,  Kansas,  224. 
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SOME  SAVANNAH  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  A 
CENTURY  AGO 

By  Roland  M.  Harper 
Introduction 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  the  average  length  of  human  life  seems  to  have 
been  not  far  from  thirty  years ;  though  it  may  have  been 
a  little  less  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  civilization 
was  at  a  rather  low  ebb.^  Many  persons  indeed  reached 
“three  score  and  ten”  and  even  more,  but  a  large  mor¬ 
tality  in  childhood  kept  the  average  down.  If  a  statis¬ 
tician  in  1850  (and  there  were  a  few  such  persons  then) 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  examine  all  the  available 
evidence  on  this  point,  he  would  probably  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  average  had  always  been  about  30 
and  therefore  always  would  be;  though  he  might  have 
discovered  that  some  regions  made  a  better  showing  than 
others,  as  they  do  today,  depending  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  endemic  diseases,  hygienic  precautions  taken 
by  intelligent  people,  etc. 

But  about  that  time  things  began  to  happen  that 
made  a  profound  change,  and  doubled  the  average  expec¬ 
tation  of  life  in  civilized  countries  in  about  three-fourths 
of  a  century;  and  few  historians  seem  to  have  grasped 
the  significance  of  this.  Among  the  causes  (to  mention 
only  a  few)  were  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  Dr. 
Crawford  W.  Long,  a  Georgia  physician,  in  1843,  the 
discovery  of  bacteria  by  Pasteur  and  others,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  plumbing,  and,  in  the  Southern  coastal  plain, 
the  use  of  artesian  wells.*  Medical  and  surgical  prog¬ 
ress  especially  has  been  rapid  since  the  middle  of  the 

1.  Existine  knowledfre  on  this  point  is  summed  up  in  convenient  form 
by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  in  an  article  entitled  “Can  we  extend  the  life  span  T”  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  160  (May  1930),  766-774.  See  also  papces  12-22,  78-77, 
of  E.  A.  Ross,  Standing  Room  Only?  1927. 

2.  The  first  successful  artesian  well  in  Georttia  is  said  to  have  been  drilled 
near  Albany  in  1881 ;  and  Savannah's  first  one  in  1885.  (See  Geol.  Surv.  Ga. 
Bull.  7,  p.  64.  1898.) 
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last  century,  and  important  discoveries  in  that  line  are 
made  nearly  every  year  now. 

At  the  present  time  the  average  expectation  of  life 
is  nearly  sixty  years  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  a  few  years  more  than  that  in  some  states ;  but  there 
are  indications  that  it  will  never  go  much  above  65  (in 
spite  of  enthusiastic  predictions  made  in  recent  years 
by  several  noted  persons  who  are  not  demographers), 
and  that  the  maximum  will  be  reached  within  a  decade 
or  two.* 

However,  this  article  is  not  concerned  with  present 
or  future  conditions,  but  those  of  a  century  ago,  and  in 
Savannah  particularly.  The  expectation  of  life  at  the 
present  time  is  calculated  by  means  of  records  of  deaths, 
which  are  kept  by  officials  designated  for  the  purpose  in 
every  county  of  most  states  in  the  Union.  A  century  or 
even  a  few  decades  ago  very  few  such  records  were  kept 
on  paper,  but  tombstones  afford  a  wealth  of  historical 
data  which  has  been  very  little  used.  Many  other  inter¬ 
esting  facts  besides  the  mere  average  longevity  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  can  also  be  deduced  from  a  study  of  tomb¬ 
stones,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on. 

Of  course  in  every  cemetery  some  graves  are  un¬ 
marked,  and  some  inscriptions  are  incomplete  or  illegible, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  fully  marked 
graves  (which  are  nearly  everywhere  in  the  majority) 
are  typical  enough  of  the  whole.  One  can  indeed  make 
a  rough  check  on  the  unmarked  ones  by  noting  their  size, 
for  there  are  few  deaths  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15, 
so  it  is  fairly  easy  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  adults 
and  children. 

S.  This  is  perhaps  as  Kood  a  place  as  any  to  prophesy  (without  explain- 
ins  the  reasons  in  detail)  that  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
other  civilized  countries,  will  become  nearly  stationary  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  By  that  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  exploitation  of  our  natural 
resources  will  have  reached  a  point  where  no  further  increase  of  population  can 
be  based  on  them  without  lowering  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  will  equal  births,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  will  be  about  half  as  many 
divorces  as  marriages.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  indulgence  in  luxuries  will 
be  even  more  prevalent  than  it  is  today,  and  people  who  work  may  not  spend 
more  than  half  of  their  available  time  in  productive  employment.  Many  who 
read  this  will  live  to  see  how  nearly  this  pi^iction  is  realized. 
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Population  of  Savannah 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were  only 
about  102,000  white  people  in  Georgia,  and  they  were 
mainly  concentrated  near  the  Savannah  River  and  the 
coast.  Savannah  was  the  largest  city  in  the  state  at  that 
time  (and  also  until  about  1875) .  In  the  period  covered  by 
this  study,  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased  from 
5,146  in  1800  (when  the  city  first  appeared  in  census 
returns)  to  15,312  in  1850.^  The  white  population  was 
a  little  more  than  half  the  total  in  those  days,  having 
increased  from  3,866  in  1820  to  8,395  in  1850.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Savannah  is  classified  by  age  and  sex  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  censuses  of  1820  and  1840,  and  for  other 
censuses  from  1800  to  1860  inclusive  the  corresponding 
figures  for  Chatham  County  show  the  proportions  pretty 
well,  as  far  as  the  white  population  is  concerned,  for  in 
1850  over  90%  of  the  white  and  free  colored  inhabitants 
of  the  county  (but  less  than  half  the  slaves)  were  living 
in  the  city. 

In  1800  about  half  the  white  population  of  Chatham 
CJounty  was  over  21  years  old,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  average  expectation  of  life  of  42  years,  if  the 
age  distribution  had  not  been  made  abnormal  by  immi¬ 
gration  (as  in  most  of  our  cities  from  that  time  to  the 
present) .  In  1820  the  median  age  of  whites  in  Savannah 
was  about  24  years,  and  of  the  few  in  the  rest  of  the 
county  about  18  (and  in  the  whole  state  about  15).  In 
1850  the  median  age  of  whites  in  the  whole  county  was 
about  24  years,  and  in  the  city  perhaps  about  25. 

Statistics  of  nativity  were  not  published  in  much 
detail  before  1880,  but  in  that  year  76.1%  of  the  inhabi- 

4.  In  1820  Savannah  ranked  18th  amongr  the  eitiee  of  the  United  States 
in  total  population,  surpaasing  such  cities  as  New  Haven,  Brookiyn,  Newark  and 
Pittsburah.  Geonria  had  a  state  census  every  seven  years  from  1831  to  1839, 
but  the  “booster”  spirit  seems  to  have  been  almost  wanting  in  the  South  in 
those  days,  and  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  state  censuses  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  printed  records  of  the  results  of  most  of  them.  However, 
White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia  (1849)  gives  the  1845  totals  for  counties,  and  a  few 
additional  details  for  Savannah.  Chatham  County  in  that  year  had  20,046  in¬ 
habitants,  and  Savannah  13,678,  of  which  7,250  were  white,  687  free  colored,  and 
5,686  slaves. 
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tants  of  Chatham  County  (all  races  and  ages)  were 
natives  of  Georgia,  9.4%  of  South  Carolina,  1.1%  of 
Virginia,  0.7%  of  North  Carolina,  etc.  Foreigners  con¬ 
stituted  7.4%,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of  them  came 
from  Ireland,  and  about  one-fourth  from  Germany,  with 
England  a  poor  third.  If  we  had  separate  figures  for 
the  city,  for  adult  whites,  and  for  earlier  censuses,  the 
proportion  of  immigrants  from  other  states  and  coun¬ 
tries  would  doubtless  be  considerably  larger. 

There  were  more  males  than  females  in  the  white 
population  of  Savannah  all  through  the  period  under 
consideration  (when  sales-girls,  stenographers  and  tele¬ 
phone  operators  were  unknown) ,  but  that  was  due  largely 
to  a  constant  influx  of  men,  for  from  1810  on  females 
were  in  excess  most  of  the  time  at  earlier  ages,  as  if 
more  girls  than  boys  were  born  there.  (In  the  whole 
world  there  seems  to  be  always  an  excess  of  male  births, 
but  the  proportion  of  female  births  tends  to  be  a  little 
larger  in  cities  and  thickly  settled  regions  than  in  rural 
districts.)  Unfortunately  in  the  census  tables  previous 
to  1850  some  of  the  numbers  for  age  groups  in  Chatham 
County  are  so  abnormal  as  to  suggest  typographical 
errors,  so  that  they  cannot  be  safely  used  for  calcula¬ 
tions.  But  the  excess  of  males  in  middle  life  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  amounting  in  the  age  group  30  to  40  years  (for 
whites)  to  over  40%  in  1830,  1840  and  1850.  The  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  on  the  vital  statistics  will  be  discussed  farther 
on. 

Source  of  Data 

Having  sketched  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
population  of  Savannah  a  century  ago,  as  revealed  by 
census  figures,  we  may  now  take  up  the  matter  of 
longevity.  The  best  published  source  of  information  on 
this  subject  seems  to  be  “Some  Early  Epitaphs  in  Geor¬ 
gia,”  a  book  of  472  pages,  compiled  for  the  Georgia 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  by  a  committee  of  five  enthu¬ 
siastic  ladies,  and  published  in  1924. 
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Over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  Colonial  Cemetery  in 
Savannah,  and  the  rest  to  a  few  small  cemeteries  nearby, 
besides  one  in  Augusta,  and  three  in  Liberty  and  Glynn 
counties.  Every  inscription  in  these  cemeteries  is  copied 
as  completely  as  possible,  except  that  the  records  from 
Midway  (Liberty  County)  are  chiefly  conflned  to  per¬ 
sons  born  in  the  18th  century,  who  constitute  less  than 
half  the  total.  Apparently  all  the  persons  listed  are 
whites,  except  two  sextons  buried  in  the  church  yard  in 
Augusta. 

The  present  study  is  confined  to  Colonial  Cemetery, 
and  a  few  other  interments  in  and  near  Savannah  (some 
of  them  removals  from  Colonial  Cemetery)  mentioned 
in  the  introductory  pages  of  the  book.  The  inclusion  of 
all  the  other  records  in  the  book  would  not  change  the 
averages  noticeably  if  they  represent  the  same  class  of 
people  (and  if  they  do  not  they  would  introduce  compli¬ 
cations).  This  affords  over  700  adequately  dated  rec¬ 
ords,  (449  males  and  302  females).  In  addition  there 
are  123  recorded  graves  which  lack  dates.  Of  these  61 
are  of  males  and  35  females,  and  27  have  practically  no 
marks  of  identification. 

The  oldest  grave  listed  dates  from  1762.  Interments 
were  most  numerous  in  the  decade  1811-1820  (148  males 
and  88  females),  and  from  then  onward  the  numbers 
gradually  declined,  probably  on  account  of  the  opening 
of  newer  cemeteries  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Only  18  graves 
later  than  1850  are  recorded,  and  the  last  one  seems  to 
be  1861,  or  99  years  after  the  first. 

Each  record  in  the  book  begins  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  in  large  type,  followed  by  the  approximate 
location  of  the  grave,  the  years  of  birth  and  death  (if 
known),  and  a  brief  description  of  the  tombstone,  and 
then  the  inscription  is  copied  verbatim.  A  few  cautions 
have  to  be  observed  in  using  these  published  data.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  put  on  tomb¬ 
stones  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  years  if  not  also 
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months  and  days.  But  a  century  ago  the  more  common 
practice  was  to  give  the  date  of  death,  and  then  the  age, 
sometimes  in  years  only,  and  sometimes  with  months  and 
days  added.®  And  where  years  only  are  given  one  cannot 
be  sure  whether  the  age  at  the  last  birthday  or  at  the 
next  birthday  is  meant,  for  both  methods  were  used,  as 
one  can  easily  see  in  a  few  cases  where  the  data  are 
more  complete  than  usual.® 

6.  In  subtractins  the  aare  from  the  year  of  death  to  set  the  year  of  birth, 
the  compilers  often  did  not  take  time  to  distinmiish  between  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numbers,  or  make  allowance  for  months,  resultinK  in  an  error  of  one  year.  For 
example,  on  pace  59  there  are  records  of  a  man  and  wife,  Thtf  former  died  in 
September,  1821,  aared  32  years  and  10  months,  so  he  was  probably  bom  in 
November,  1788 :  but  the  dates  Kiven  above  are  1789-1821.  The  wife  died  in 
September,  1823,  in  the  32nd  year  of  her  ase,  so  she  must  have  been  bom  be¬ 
tween  September,  1791,  and  September,  1792,  with  the  chances  about  three  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  latter  year ;  but  the  dates  aciven  above  are  1791-1823.  There  are 
also  some  sreater  discrepancies,  which  may  be  due  to  typosraphieal  errors:  but 
only  a  few  of  them  are  so  acreat  that  the  records  have  toi  be  discarded  entirely. 
Sometimes  dates  that  could  have  been  civen  in  the  book  are  not.  and  there  are 
also  a  few  duplications,  two  tombstones  for  the  same  i>erson ;  but  such  matters 
are  easily  straightened  out  by  anyone  giving  close  attention. 

6.  A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  tabulating  the  data  will  be  given 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  may  wish  to  make  similar  investigations 
elsewhere,  for  several  months'  experience  in  compiling  longevity  statistics  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  has  suggested  some  improvements  that  were  not  thought  of 
in  the  beginning. 

In  the  present  case  the  data  are  already  assembled  in  a  book,  but  in  most 
cases  they  will  have  to  be  copied  from  the  tombstones  first.  That  is  most  conven¬ 
iently  done  in.  a  ledger  of  suitable  sixe,  with  its  pages  mled  into  columns  in 
which  are  entered  names,  sex,  marital  condition  (if  known),  age,  and  month  and 
year  of  birth  and  death.  It  is  well  to  leave  an  extra  column  for  miscellaneous 
information  sometimes  given  on  the  tombstones,  such  as  birthplace  or  religious 
affiliation.  All  records  in  the  same  lot  (usually  family  groups)  should  be  kept 
together,  and  a  space  left  between  different  lots,  partly  to  assist  in  picking  out 
the  families,  and  partly)  to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  additional  names  that  may 
be  overlooked  in  the  first  survey.  It  is  desirable  to  arrange  the  records  in  each 
lot  in  order  of  date  of  birth,  beginning  with  father  and  mother  if  both  are  pres¬ 
ent,  and  connecting  married  couples  by  a  braoe. 

Marital  condition  is  not  always  evident,  especially  in  the  ease  of  men ;  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  males  under  20  and  all  females  under  16  were 
single,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Where  man  and  wife  are  buried 
in  the  same  lot  one  can  usually  see  which  one  died  first,  jtnd  mark  the  other  as 
a  widow  or  widower. 

The  age  at  last  birthday  should  be  entered  if  known,  and  that  often  re¬ 
quires  some  mental  exertion  (with  liability  to  error)  in  subtracting  one  date 
from  another,  especially  when  the  date  of  death  is  earlier  in  the  year  than  the 
date  of  birth.  Where  only  years  are  given  (a  custom  more  common  now  than 
formerly)  there  is  an  uncertainty  of  one  year  in  the  age  at  last  birthday,  for 
one  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  deceased  died  before  or  after  his  birth¬ 
day  in  the  last  year.  In  such  cases  the  age  column  can  be  left  blank,  on  else 
a  compromise  effected  by  subtracting  ^  from  the  difference  between  the  two 
years. 

It  is  not  essential  to  record  the  months  of  births  and  death  (which  are 
lacking  in  many  cases  anyway),  but  when  they  are  available  they  serve  as  an 
additional  check  on  the  ages,  and  they  may  have  considerable  significance,  as 
will  be  shown  farther  on. 

In  tabulating  the  results  sheets  of  paper  of  convenient  size  are  taken,  and 
ruled  into  columns,  putting  males  and  females  on  opposite  halves  of  the  she^  or 
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Explanation  of  Historical  Graph 

The  first  graph  (fig.  1)  has  two  curves,  the  lower 
for  persons  of  all  ages  (751  cases),  and  the  upper  for 
adults  only  (320  men  and  173  women).  The  points 
plotted  are  the  averages  for  periods  of  two,  three,  five  or 
more  years,  as  indicated  in  the  footnote  below.  The 
curve  for  adults  of  course  eliminates  the  diseases  pecu¬ 
liar  to  childhood  which  are  more  or  less  independent  of 
environment,  and  ought  to  give  a  better  picture  of  health 
conditions  than  the  other  one. 

The  average  age  of  the  white  persons  who  died  in 
Savannah  in  the  18th  century  seems  to  be  a  little  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th,  but  this 
may  not  mean  much,  on  account  of  the  small  numbers 
involved  (only  45  adequately  dated  18th  century  burials) . 
A  similar  tendency  has  been  observed  in  one  or  two  other 

on  difTerent  sheets  if  desired.  For  each  sex  there  should  be  a  column  for  marital 
condition,  age,  and  months  and  years  of  birth  and  death.  Names  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  stage,  but  it  is  well  to  leave  a  column  for  page-numbers  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  book,  so  that  the  original  records  can  be  referred  to  if  any  doubt  arises 
about  their  having  been  copied  correctly. 

The  first  step  in  copying  the  records  is  to  sort  them  out  by  years,  or 
groups  of  years.  Averages  based  on  less  than  fifty  records  for  either  sex  are 
likely  to  be  irregular,  smd  in  most  cemeteries  there  will  not  be  anything  like  100 
interments  in  one  year.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  group  several  consecutive 
years  together.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  graves  a  grouping  by 
decades  will  serve  very  well.  (An  average  for  a  whole  cemetery  would  mean 
very  little  if  many  of  the  graves  are  of  later  date  than  1860,  for  it  would  not 
show  the  significant  secular  variations  which  are  now  found  nearly  everywhere.) 

In  the  case  of  Colonial  Cemetery  the  number  of  graves  in  different  decades 
varies  so  much  that  variable  periods  have  been  used,  in  order  to  get  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  numbers  to  average.  All  the  18th  century  records  have  been  aver¬ 
aged  together,  and  then  those  for  1801-1806,  1806-1810,  1811-12.  1818-14,  1816-16, 
1819-20,  1821-22,  1828-26,  1826-1828,  1829-1881,  1882-84,  1886-1887,  1888-1840, 
1841-1846,  and  1846-1860.  The  few  records  after  1860  have  not  been  used  except 
in  the  statistics  of  nativity  and  married  couples. 

In  computing  the  average  longevity  of  a  group  the  most  accurate  results 
are  obtained  by  adding  and  averaging  the  years  of  birth  and  death,  and  taking 
the  difference  between  the  averages.  That  also  indicates  just  where  on  the  graph 
to  plot  the  figures  obtained.  But  if  ages  are  fully  recorded  too,  the  average 
longevity  can  be  obtained  more  quickly  from  them,  for  that  necessitates  adding 
only  two  columns  of  digits  instead  of  eight,  and  lessens  the  liability  of  error  if 
one  does  not  have  the  use  of  an  adding  machine.  In  that  case  one  can  assume 
without  serious  error  that  the  average  is  to  be  plotted  in  the  middle  of  the  decade 
or  whatever  other  group  of  years  is  used.  But  where  ages  at  last  birthday  are 
used,  it  is  necessary  to  add  one-half  year  to  the  final  average,  to  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  the  average  person  at  any  time  is  approximatdy  six  months 
past  his  last  birthday. 

When  further  analyses  are  made.  e.  g.  of  the  longevity  of  adults  or  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  the  desired  figures  are  picked  out  and  averaged  separately.  The 
prevailing  months  of  birth  and  death  can  also  be  picked  out  and  counted  from 
the  same  tables. 
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Fis-  1-  Averasre  lonsevity  of  white  people  in  Savannah  from  about  1790  to 
1860,  as  determined  from  the  recorde  of  Colonial  Cemetery.  Vertical  distances 
indicate  years  of  life.  The  lower  curve  is  for  all  persons,  and  the  upper  for 
adults  only.  The  averages  computed  are  not  for  sinsle  years,  but  for  periods  of 
varyinK  lenirth  (mostly  two  to  five  years),  as  indicated  in  the  text.  Similar 
curves  for  other  ages  could  be  added,  and  they  would  be  approximately  parallel, 
though  the  upper  ones  would  probably  be  straighter. 

cemeteries,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  some  where 
the  average  longevity  was  decidedly  less  in  the  pioneer 
days  than  later. 

Curves  could  have  been  plotted  for  both  sexes  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  they  would  have  been  still  more  irregular  and 
confusing.  However,  it  may  be  observed  here  that  the 
average  for  males  for  the  whole  period  under  considera¬ 
tion,  1762  to  1850,  was  29.7  years,  and  for  females  27.9. 
For  adults  only  the  corresponding  figures  are  males  38.8, 
females  44.6.  (Some  additional  details  for  different  ages 
and  sexes  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  expec¬ 
tation  of  life,  farther  on.) 

These  curves  as  a  whole  do  not  show  any  pronounced 
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upward  or  downward  trend  in  a  period  of  sixty  years, 
but  if  records  were  available  to  continue  them  beyond 
1850  a  rise  would  perhaps  have  soon  been  evident,  on 
account  of  the  medical  discoveries  and  improvements 
mentioned  near  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  some 
ways  these  discoveries  seem  to  have  done  more  for  girls 
than  for  boys,  for  the  expectation  of  life  for  females  is 
now  generally  about  two  years  greater  than  for  males, 
in  American  cities.  In  Savannah  males  seem  to  have  had 
the  advantage  up  to  1810,  and  females  after  1837, — and 
perhaps  most  of  the  time  from  then  to  the  present. 

The  rise  in  both  curves  toward  the  last  is  doubtless 
due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact  that  by  that  time  Colonial 
Cemetery  was  nearly  filled,  and  burials  in  it  must  have 
been  chiefiy  confined  to  old  families  that  already  had  lots 
there.  Children  who  died  in  those  years  would  be  more 
likely  to  belong  to  new  families,  and  to  be  buried  in 
newer  cemeteries. 

These  cemetery  records  afford  no  adequate  basis  for 
computing  death  rates,  for  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
people  in  any  given  year  were  buried  in  unmarked 
graves,  or  in  other  cemeteries,  or  outside  of  the  city. 
But  there  is  evidence  from  other  sources  to  confirm  the 
high  death  rate  indicated  by  the  short  span  of  life  in 
the  early  days.  Elfrida  DeRenne  Barrow  (wife  of  Dr. 
Craig  Barrow),  in  an  article  entitled  “Memento  Mori,” 
in  this  magazine  for  June,  1923,  discusses  a  record  kept 
of  deaths  in  Savannah  from  Oct.  29,  1803,  to  Nov.  30, 
1806  (presumably  including  both  races).  The  deaths 
averaged  about  200  a  year,  or  nearly  40  per  thousand, 
which  is  about  double  the  present  rate,  and  must  have 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  birth-rate.  According  t»  Mrs. 
Barrow,  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  decedents  were 
under  40  years  of  age,  and  99%  under  70. 

A  period  of  excessive  mortality  due  to  an  epidemic  or 
something  of  the  sort  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
longevity  curve,  for  it  may  carry  off  as  many  people 
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above  as  below  the  average  age.  However,  there  seems 
to  have  been  more  deaths  in  Savannah  in  1820  than  in 
any  previous  year  (or  for  a  generation  afterward),  on 
account  of  yellow  fever  in  the  fall  of  that  year;’  and 
the  curve  drops  rather  low  at  that  point.  Another  low 
year  was  1837,  but  the  reason  for  that  has  not  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  There  is  said  to  have  been  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  in  1849,  but  if  it 
struck  Savannah  its  effects  are  not  noticeable  in  Colonial 
Cemetery,  because  by  that  time  most  burials  in  the  city 
were  in  other  cemeteries.  (The  census  of  1850  records 
193  deaths  of  white  and  free  colored  persons  in  Chatham 
County  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  but  Colonial 
Cemetery  accounts  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  those.)* 

The  infant  mortality  (which  is  defined  as  the  ratio 
of  deaths  under  one  year  to  births)  is  indeterminate  for 
much  the  same  reason  as  the  death-rate,  but  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  inter¬ 
ments  recorded  in  Colonial  Cemetery  are  of  children 
under  a  year  old. 

Life  Expectation  Curves 

As  the  longevity  curve  for  the  period  under  consider¬ 
ation  shows  no  pronounced  secular  trend,  it  will  be  proper 

7.  Yellow  fever  is  not  mentioned  directly  on  any  of  the  tombstones,  but 
there  is  an  indirect  reference  to  it  on  pace  99.  F.  D.  Lee  and  J.  L.  Acnew, 
Hittorieal  Record  of  the  City  of  Savannah  (1869)  cives  a  brief  account  of  the 
epidemic  of  1820.  It  lasted  from  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  6i  and  289  persona,  mostly 
foreicners,  are  said  to  have  died,  and  of  course  many  others  fled  from  the  city. 
A  census  taken  late  in  October  showed  only  1,494  persons  remaining  in  the 
city  (the  population  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  a  few  months  earlier  was 
7,628),  and  848  houses  were  deserted.  A  study  of  the  Colonial  Cemetery  records 
for  1820  shows  66  deaths  in  that  year  (40  adults  and  16  children),  of  which 
29,  or  just  over  ludf,  were  in  September  and  October,  presumably  mostly  from 
yellow  fever.  It  seems  to  have  been  most  fatal  to  young  adults,  as  shown  by 
the  deep  depression  in  the  adult  curve  at  that  point  in  Fig.  1. 

8.  The  Letter*  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  lt0S-187$  (177  pp.),  edited 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Shryock  and  published  by  the  Duke  University^  Press,  1929^  give 
some  side-lights  on  health  conditions  in  Savannah,  for  Dr.  Arnold  lived  there 
most  of  his  life,  and  was  mayor  for  several  years.  He  mentions  cholera  in 
September,  1884,  affecting  negroes  mostly,  yellow  fever  in  Charleston  (but  ap¬ 
parently  not  in  Savannah)  in  1888,  cholera  in  1849  on  the  plantations  but  not 
in  the  city,  and  a  serious  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1864.  (But  burials  in 
Colonial  Cemetery  had  almost  ceased  by  that  time.  There  are  no  1864  tomh- 
stones  there,  and,  only  a  few  of  1866.)  A  footnote  from  another  source  gives 
white  and  colored  death-rates  in  Savannah  for  various  years  from  1866  to  1869. 
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to  construct  a  pair  of  life  expectation  curves  (male  and 
female)  for  the  whole  interval.  This  has  been  done  not 
by  the  complicated  formulas  used  by  actuaries  (which 
seem  to  be  based  on  death  rates,  which  in  this  case  are 
indeterminate),  but  by  the  simple  direct  method  of  aver¬ 
aging  up  for  each  year  of  life  the  ages  of  all  who  died 
above  that  age.  The  curves  show  minor  irregularities 
on  account  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  and  they  could 

FIGURE  2 


Fis.  2.  Expectation  of  life  for  white  males  and  females  at  different  ages, 
in  Savannah  a  century  axo,  as  computed  from  788  records  (487  males  and  296 
females)  in  Colonial  Cemetery,  1762  to  1860.  Horizontal  distances  indicate 
axes,  and  vertical  distances  (on  a  scale  twice  as  larxe)  the  expectation  of  life  for 
eithCT  sex  at  any  axe.  (The  expectation  of  life  for  any  axe  is  here  defined  as 
the  difference  between  that  axe  and  the  averaxe  of  all  who  died  above  that  axe. 
But  see  explanation  in  text.) 

have  been  smoothed  by  grouping  several  years  together, 
but  they  have  been  plotted  by  single  years,  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  exact  comparisons  with  other  places  that  may  here¬ 
after  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  curves  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  life  expectation  curves  made 
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by  the  regular  actuarial  methods,  on  account  of  the  ab¬ 
normal  age  distribution  of  the  population,  especially  in 
the  case  of  males.  Just  about  half  the  white  males  living 
in  Savannah  in  1840  and  1850  were  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  45,  as  compared  with  30%  in  the  whole  state ;  and 
that  naturally  caused  more  deaths  than  normal  at  those 
ages,  and  there  were  also  some  of  transients  (a  few  of 
which  are  indicated  as  such  on  the  tombstones),  who 
were  never  counted  in  the  census  at  all.  These  abnor¬ 
malities  might  not  affect  the  average  longevity  for  all 
ages  much,  for  the  average  age  at  death  in  those  days 
was  close  to  30  years,  just  the  age  at  which  men  were 
most  numerous ;  but  they  make  the  life  expectation  curves 
sag  in  the  middle.  However,  this  cannot  be  corrected 
without  some  very  tedious  calculations,  which  seem 
hardly  worth  while  in  view  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
records;  and  the  curves  are  therefore  presented  in  their 
crude  form  with  this  word  of  caution,  but  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  are  comparable  with  curves  that  might  be 
made  by  the  same  method  for  other  cities  at  the  same 
period,  or  for  the  same  city  at  later  periods. 

These  curves  show  that  the  average  longevity  for  all 
ages  combined,  already  given  above,  fails  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  A  white  boy  born  in  Savannah  a  century  ago  had 
a  chance  of  living  nearly  two  years  longer  than  his  sister, 
as  shown  above ;  but  at  all  ages  above  three,  females  had 
the  advantage,  and  this  was  especially  marked  around 
the  age  of  35.  Although  many  more  women  must  have 
died  then  than  now  from  ailments  peculiar  to  their  sex, 
the  mortality  of  men  (from  accidents,  indiscretions, 
etc.?)  seems  to  have  been  still  greater.® 

Censuses  previous  to  1850  show  a  few  nonagenarians 
and  alleged  centenarians  in  the  white  population  of 
Chatham  Ck)unty,  and  the  number  who  ultimately  attained 
such  age  should  have  been  still  greater;  but  the  records 

9.  Several  accidental  or  violent  deaths  of  men  are  recorded  on  the  tomb¬ 
stones. 
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of  Colonial  Cemetery  show  only  four  men  and  ten  women 
who  lived  over  80  years,  and  one  woman  over  90.^® 

Longevity  of  Married  Persons 

Generally  speaking,  married  people  ought  to  have  a 
little  better  chance  of  long  life  than  others  of  the  same 
age,  for  obviously  those  who  are  deterred  from  marriage 
by  ill  health  are  likely  to  die  earlier  than  normal  persons. 
Of  all  the  men  whose  records  have  been  used  in  these 
calculations,  only  81  can  be  identified  as  presumably 
married  at  the  time  of  their  death,  and  10  widowed.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  women  are  larger,  namely,  109 
and  43,  though  there  is  a  little  more  uncertainty  there, 
and  the  last  figure  involves  the  assumption  that  all  women 
oyer  75  were  widows.  However,  if  we  had  complete  data 
all  these  figures  would  of  course  be  larger.  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  men,  and  none  of  the  women,  seem  to  have 
been  married  more  than  once.  (Divorce  was  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  in  those  days.) 

Among  the  married  and  widowed  persons  listed  in  the 
Colonial  Cemetery  section  and  the  introductory  pages  of 
the  book,  only  36  married  couples  with  sufRcient  dates 
have  been  identified,  and  there  is  a  little  doubt  about 
some  of  those,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  specific  state¬ 
ments  about  their  relationship  in  some  cases,  and  the  fact 
that  man  and  wife  are  sometimes  many  pages  apart.  The 
statistics  on  the  next  two  pages  are  based  on  these  couples, 
who  constitute  only  about  9%  of  the  total  cemetery  popu¬ 
lation.  As  far  as  longevity  is  concerned,  more  accurate 
results  might  have  been  obtained  by  averaging  all  the 
married  and  widowed  persons  above  mentioned;  but 
some  of  the  other  data  have  to  be  confined  to  couples. 
(In  the  few  cases  where  a  man  had  been  married  more 

10.  White’s  Statistiet  (1849),  diseusainK  instances  of  loncevity  in  Chatham 
County,  mentions  one  man  and  one  woman  who  lived  99  years,  one  man  97. 
and  one  woman  90 ;  but  none  of  these  individuals  appear  in  the  records  of  Colonial 
Cemetery,  as  do  a  few  of  those  who  died  between  the  ages  of  80  and  90. 
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than  once,  only  his  first  wife  is  counted.)  However,  it 
is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  following  results  are 
typical  of  Savannah  (and  perhaps  many  other  places)  a 
century  ago. 

In  these  36  couples  the  average  man  lived  47.4  years, 
and  the  woman  49.0  years.  The  average  husband  was 
6.1  years  older  than  his  wife;  doubtless  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference  than  at  present,  when  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
in  the  living  population  are  nearly  equal. 

A  distinct  correlation  between  the  longevity  of  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  has  been  noted  in  several  other  ceme¬ 
teries,  old  and  new,  and  Colonial  Cemetery  confirms  this 
very  well.  Long-lived  men  as  a  rule  seem  instinctively 
to  pick  long-lived  wives,  and  vice  versa.  (Of  course  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  early  death  of  one  may  hasten 
the  death  of  the  other,  but  that  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  in  many  cases.)  Of  the  36  married  couples  above 
mentioned,  there  were  19  cases  where  the  husband  lived 
less  than  48  years.  In  those  the  husband  averaged  36.7 
years  at  death  and  the  wife  40.2,  while  in  the  other  17 
the  husband  averaged  59.5  and  the  wife  57.6. 

The  figures  for  married  couples  can  be  analyzed  in 
still  other  ways.  There  were  26  cases  where  the  wife 
outlived  the  husband,  and  10  of  the  reverse.  (In  all 
civilized  countries  there  seem  to  be  about  twice  as  many 
widows  as  widowers.)  In  the  former,  the  husband  died 
at  th«  average  age  of  47.5,  and  the  wife  lived  to  55.0. 
In  the  latter  group  the  husband  lived  47.1  years  and  the 
wife  31.2. 

If  the  average  age  of  marriage  was  about  the  same 
then  as  at  present  (which  is  a  reasonable  assumption), 
the  average  man  must  have  lived  about  21  years  after 
marrying  (barely  long  enough  to  see  a  grandchild  or 
two^^),  and  the  average  woman  about  28  years.  But  the 

11.  We  misht  estimate  roaghly  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  white  ehU* 
dren  bom  in  Savannah  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  never  saw  their 
grandfathers,  and  about  one-third  never  saw  their  srandmothers. 
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average  duration  of  marriage  must  have  been  less  than 
either  of  these  figures,  for  it  would  be  terminated  by  the 
death  of  either  party.  Using  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  we  may  estimate  roughly  that  in  the  26  cases 
where  the  husband  died  first  the  marriage  had  lasted 
about  21  years,  and  in  the  other  10  only  about  11  years, 
making  an  average  of  about  18  years  for  the  duration  of 
all  (first)  marriages. 

In  those  cases  where  the  husband  died  first,  he  aver¬ 
aged  5.3  years  older  than  his  wife  when  they  were  both 
living,  and  she  survived  him  12.8  years  on  the  average. 
Where  the  wife  died  first,  the  husband  averaged  10.1 
years  older,  and  survived  her  5.8  years. 

Observations  in  other  cemeteries  have  suggested  that 
where  a  wife  is  older  than  her  husband,  or  more  than 
ten  years  younger,  the  children  (if  any)  are  apt  to  die 
young,  or  to  remain  unmarried;  and  there  are  some 
slight  indications  of  this  in  Colonial  Cemetery.  But  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  proved,  for  there  is  no  telling  how 
many  children  of  such  couples  may  have  grown  up  and 
moved  to  other  communities.  This  hypothesis  could  be 
tested  better  in  genealogical  works  or  census  schedules 
than  in  cemeteries. 

In  a  cemetery  of  this  size  there  should  be  several 
pairs  of  twins,  for  twins  are  supposed  to  occur  about 
once  in  every  80  births  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  they  may  have  been  more  frequent  a  century 
ago.  The  Epitaph  book  gives  no  clear  indication  of 
twins,  but  there  are  suggestions  of  them  on  pages  174 
and  244. 

Nativity 

Nearly  half  the  tombstones  of  men  and  boys,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  women  and  girls,  in  Co¬ 
lonial  Cemetery,  indicate  birthplaces,  and  these  afford 
material  for  some  interesting  statistics.  The  number  of 
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people  from  other  states  and  countries  living  in  Chatham 
County  in  1880  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  pro¬ 
portions  must  have  been  much  larger  in  the  early  days. 
Over  half  the  males  buried  in  Colonial  Cemetery  who 
were  born  in  1800  or  earlier,  as  compared  with  less  than 
one-fifth  of  those  born  in  the  19th  century,  are  specifically 
designated  as  natives  of  other  states  or  countries. 

Counting  adults  only  (for  children  do  not  migrate 
much,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  buried  in  Savannah  were  born  there),  the  rec¬ 
ords  in  “Early  Epitaphs  in  Georgia”  show  91  men  and 
31  women  born  in  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  94  men 
and  21  women  from  foreign  countries,  buried  in  Colonial 
Cemetery.  The  true  number  of  immigrants  is  of  course 
larger,  for  most  of  the  tombstones,  especially  those  of 
women,  give  no  information  on  this  point. 

The  principal  sources  of  American  immigrants,  as 
far  as  the  records  show  (still  counting  adults  only),  are 
as  follows: — New  Jersey,  17  men  and  6  women,  Con¬ 
necticut,  15  men  and  3  women,  Massachusetts,  13  and  5, 
South  Carolina  11  and  7,  New  York  14  and  2,  Rhode 
Island  7  and  3.  All  the  original  13  states  are  represented 
except  Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  and  there  was  also 
one  man  from  Kentucky  and  one  woman  from  Florida. 
Among  the  foreigners  the  Irish  led  by  a  large  margin, 
with  45  men  and  6  women.  England  was  represented  by 
13  men  and  5  women,  Scotland  by  13  and  1,  San  Domingo 
4  and  5,  France  6  and  1,  Germany  3  and  2,  Canada  3  and 
1,  and  the  Bahamas,  Isle  of  Leon,  (misprint  for  Isle  of 
Man?),  and  a  few  small  European  countries  by  one  man 
each. 

When  we  average  the  ages  at  death  of  these  various 
immigrants  we  get  some  rather  surprising  results.  First 
let  us  remember  that  the  average  longevity  of  all  adults 
in  the  cemetery  was  38.8  years  for  men  and  44.6  for 
women.  The  adult  immigrants  from  other  states  fell 
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below  the  average,  the  figures  being  32.7  and  38.1.  This 
suggests  that  newcomers  from  the  North  succumbed 
more  readily  than  the  natives  to  diseases  which  were 
characteristic  of  warm  climates.  But  we  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  possibility  that  the  place  of  birth  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  remembered  by  surviving  relatives  of  young 
than  of  old  people. 

The  averages  for  foreigners  tell  a  different  story. 
Foreign-born  men  apparently  lived  42.2  years,  on  the 
average,  and  foreign-bom  women  46.7,  or  a  little  longer 
than  the  native  Georgians,  and  several  years  longer  than 
the  Yankees.  The  French  made  the  best  showing,  about 
66  years  for  both  sexes  combined,  the  Germans  57, 
English  48,  and  Irish  only  37.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  what  it  seems  to  at  first.  It  is  very 
likely  that  many  or  most  of  these  foreigners  did  not  come 
to  Savannah  until  they  had  spent  a  few  years  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  most  of  the  deaths 
in  early  manhood  would  be  eliminated  from  the  records. 
For  example,  only  two  of  the  14  Englishmen  died  under 
the  age  of  30,  and  none  of  the  6  Frenchmen  under  45. 
It  can  be  shown  by  statistics  that  the  foreigners  in  the 
South  at  the  present  time  average  older  than  those  in 
the  North,  and  this  is  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  just 
suggested,  namely,  that  the  southern  ones  have  been  in 
this  country  longer. 

Ten  men  and  seven  women  who  were  specifically  indi¬ 
cated  as  natives  of  Georgia  averaged  39  years,  and 
among  the  natives  of  other  states  the  South  Carolinians 
made  the  best  showing,  with  an  average  of  37.5  years. 
The  others  did  not  depart  much  from  the  average  already 
given,  though  the  averages  for  single  states  are  based 
on  such  small  numbers  that  too  much  dependence  should 
not  be  placed  on  them. 
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Months  of  Death 

A  study  of  the  months  of  death  brings  out  some  facts 
of  historical  interest.  In  South  Georgia,  especially  near 
the  large  muddy  rivers,  throughout  the  19th  century, 
autumn  was  commonly  regarded  as  the  “sickly  season,” 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  at  that  time  of  malaria  and 
other  fevers,  including  yellow  fever  when  it  occurred 
(which  seems  to  have  been  about  once  in  a  generation). 
This  is  brought  out  by  numerous  articles  on  the  “soil, 
climate  and  diseases”  of  various  localities,  in  old  medical 
journals,  and  amply  confirmed  by  the  cemetery  records.^* 

Of  706  interments  in  Colonial  Cemetery  (up  to  and 
including  1850) ,  for  which  ages  and  months  of  death  are 
given,  122  of  the  deaths,  or  17.3%,  occurred  in  October. 
September  was  nearly  as  bad,  with  105,  or  14.9% ;  and 
a  little  more  than  half  the  total  occurred  in  the  four 
months  August  to  November  inclusive.  Spring  was  the 
healthiest  season,  and  May  the  best  month,  with  only  29 
deaths,  or  4.1%.  When  the  figures  are  separated  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  sex,  not  much  variation  is  found.  Sep¬ 
tember  was  just  a  little  worse  than  October  for  children, 
while  March  was  the  safest  month  for  boys  and  April 
for  girls.  May  for  men  and  June  for  women.  But  here 
we  are  dealing  with  such  small  numbers  that  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  records  might  change  the  results  a  little. 

The  causes  of  death  are  indicated  in  so  few  cases  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions 
from  them;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  months 
of  birth. 

Family  Names 

Each  cemetery  in  the  book  is  indexed  separately, 
which  makes  it  easy  for  a  genealogist  to  pick  out  the 
principal  families  in  Savannah  in  the  early  days.  The 

12.  White,  in  hU  deaeription  of  Chatham  County,  says:  “The  most  sickly 
part  of  the  year  is  duriny  the  winter  months.”  But  if  he  had  said  fall  instead 
of  winter  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  facts  presented  here. 
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index  for  Colonial  Cemetery  contains  the  names  of  838 
different  persons,  with  503  different  surnames.  This 
makes  only  1.66  persons  per  family,  a  remarkably  small 
figure;  but  if  unnamed  infants  had  been  indexed  the 
ratio  might  Have  been  raised  to  1.7.  (However,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Smiths,  Johnstons,  etc.,  may  have  represented  more 
than  one  family.) 

The  commonest  name  there,  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  today,  is  Smith,  with  11  representa¬ 
tives.  Johnston  and  Williams  have  10  each,  Thompson 
9,  Purse  8,  and  Bryan  7.  There  are  7  families  with  6 
each,  12  with  five,  18  with  four,  30  with  3,  89  with  two, 
and  341  (about  two-thirds  of  all  the  families)  with  only 
one.  If  the  names  of  the  persons  buried  in  unmarked 
graves  were  known  the  figures  would  be  a  little  larger, 
but  the  proportions  would  probably  be  about  the  same. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  compare  the  index  for 
(Ik)lonial  Cemetery  with  a  Savannah  directory  of  1880, 
1900,  or  later,  and  see  how  many  family  names  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  there  entirely,  either  by  moving  away, 
dying  out,  or  having  no  male  descendants.  The  “turn¬ 
over”  would  probably  be  found  larger  than  one  might 
expect. 

Given  Names 

A  few  notes  on  first  names  may  be  worth  adding,  to 
show  the  changes  in  fashions  in  naming,  though  this  is 
indeed  rather  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  vital 
statistics. 

Among  masculine  given  names  the  favorite  ones  in 
Savannah  in  the  18th  century  seem  to  have  been  as 
follows: — John  (58),  William  (32),  James,  Thomas, 
Charles,  Robert,  George,  Richard,  Samuel,  and  Joseph 
(omitting  many  less  frequent  ones) .  In  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  William  (17),  John  (11),  James  (11), 
George,  Charles,  and  Thomas. 
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The  favorite  feminine  names  in  the  18th  century  were 
Mary  (besides  several  variants  of  it),  Elizabeth,  Ann  (in¬ 
cluding  Anna  and  Anne),  Jane,  and  Catherine.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  19th,  Mary  (besides  several  Mary  Anns), 
Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  and  Ann. 

If  men  born  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere,  and  married 
and  unmarried  women,  were  separated,  still  other  dif¬ 
ferences  would  be  shown,  but  the  numbers  would  then  be 
too  small  to  mean  much. 

Still  more  significant  for  the  historian  would  be  the 
large  number  of  given  names  for  both  sexes  which  are 
common  now  but  rare  or  absent  in  Colonial  Cemetery; 
but  any  discussion  of  those  v  ould  carry  us  too  far  afield. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  YEARS,  1860  AND  1861  AS 
REVEALED  IN  A  PACKET  OF  OLD  LETTERS 

Edited  by 

Martha  Gaixaudet  Waking  and  Mary  Alston  Waring 

Not  long  ago  a  packet  of  old  letters  dropped  into  my  lap 
out  of  the  blue.  A  cousin  of  an  older  generation,  looking  through 
old  family  letters,  found  some  that  concerned  us  both  equally,  and 
kindly  sent  them  to  me  with  an  explanatory  note.  These  letters 
were  written  during  the  first  part  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
and  as  I  read  them,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  more  than  a 
personal  and  family  interest,  that  they  spoke,  rather,  the  thought 
and  feeling  that  existed  between  many  separated  families  during 
an  interesting  and  critical  time  of  our  history,  and  that  they 
might,  perhaps,  add  a  valuable  note  of  personal  experience  to  the 
annals  of  that  troubled  time. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly,  as  the  background  of 
these  old  letters,  the  family  relationship  of  those  writing.  The 
six  sisters,  the  nieces,  and  the  cousins  were  widely  separated  by 
geographical  lines  and  political  opinions,  but  closely  united  in  the 
ties  of  family  feeling  and  affection.  They  differed  in  their  worldly 
circumstances,  economic  conditions  and  opinions,  but  were  one  in 
that  bond  of  family  cohesion  that  will  unite  many  differing 
elements.  Two  of  the  six  sisters,  Annie  and  Fanny,  were  living 
in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Annie  had  married  a  minister 
of  strong  feeling  for  the  policies  of  the  North,  and  Fanny,  the 
unmarried  sister,  who  was  a  timid  and  shrinking  creature — 
essentially  the  product  of  her  time — lived  with  her  father  and 
mother  in  the  same  town.  Another  sister,  Helen,  began  writing 
from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  she  had  made  a  brave 
fight  to  bring  up  a  family  of  unusually  gifted  children,  five  daugh¬ 
ters  and  one  son.  The  latter,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  with  a 
height  of  six  feet  two,  had  joined  the  army  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  was  known  in  his  Camp  as  “The  Hatcheechubbee  Infant.” 
We  find  this  family  giving  up  their  Wilmington  home  after  a 
successful  school  had  gone  to  pieces  and  an  effort  to  keep  boarders 
had  failed,  gradually  moving  South  to  join  another  sister  in 
Eufaula,  Alabama.  This  sister,  the  “Caro”  of  the  letters,  was 
the  head  of  a  very  well-known  “Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies”  of  the  type  so  much  in  vogue  in  those  days.  She  writes 
to  Helen  in  Wilmington,  urging  her  and  her  husband  to  come  to 
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Eufaula  where  the  three  older  daughters  might  teach  and  the  two 
young  ones,  be  pupils  in  her  school.  Still  another  sister,  the 
“Lizzie”  of  the  letters,  was  then  in  Eufaula,  married  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  always  referred  to  by  all  of  them  as  “The 
Major.”  His  position  in  the  Confederate  Army  necessitated  much 
coming  and  going  between  Eufaula  and  Montgomery,  the  first 
Capitol  of  the  Confederacy.  This  sister,  Lizzie,  I  have  always 
understood  to  have  been  the  belle  and  beauty  of  the  bevy  of  sisters. 
She  had  had  already  much  romance  in  her  life,  as  her  first  husband 
lived  only  a  few  months,  leaving  the  lovely  young  bride  an  equally 
attractive  young  widow.  In  marrying  “The  Major”  she  found 
great  happiness  to  compensate  for  her  early  sorrow,  and  these 
letters  leave  no  doubt  of  what  place  she  occupied  in  his  life  and 
affection. 

The  last  sister  was  perhaps  the  most  original  personality  of 
them  all.  She  had  married  a  transplanted  New  Englander  who, 
at  this  time,  was  firmly  rooted  in  Georgia  soil,  and  they  were 
living  on  a  large  farm  with  most  of  his  business  interests  centered 
in  Georgia  mills.  This  sister,  the  writer  remembers  well;  a  won¬ 
derfully  alert,  energetic,  keen-eyed  old  lady,  with  a  humorous  quirk 
t)  her  mouth,  brisk  movements  and  gestures,  a  warm  kind  heart, 
and  a  most  pungent  repartee.  Her  trenchant  sayings  have  come 
down  as  proverbs  in  the  family,  and  one  of  them  especially  sums 
up  her  own  character,  “My  child,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  never 
undecided.” 

Families  were  families  in  those  days,  and  the  three  sisters 
who  had  been  married  and  settled  long  enough  to  acquire  a  full- 
sized  one,  averaged  six  or  seven  children  a  piece.  These  they  often 
deposited,  as  occasion  required,  with  any  one  of  the  family  best 
fitted  at  the  time  to  cope  with  the  emergency. 

All  these  people  were  of  unusual  grifts  and  attainments.  They 
drew  and  painted,  sang  and  played,  and  were  capable  of  producing 
for  their  own  benefit  concerts  and  entertainments  of  no  mean 
quality.  They  were  gentlefolk  of  breeding  and  distinction,  descended 
from  scholars  in  the  preaching  and  teaching  lines  of  life,  from 
statesmen  and  from  soldiers.  Therefore,  the  points  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  letters  are  indicative  of  those  held  by  many  others 
of  like  standing  during  this  period.  This  fact,  alone,  makes  the 
publication  of  such  letters  permissible.  They  are  genuine  human 
documents,  representing  the  ideas  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
of  their  type  and  generation.  They  have  also  a  saving  grace  of 
humor,  a  sympathy  with  the  other  person’s  point  of  view,  and 
apparently  a  perfect  assurance  of  a  bond  of  understanding  that 
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permitted  the  writer  to  say  what  she  pleased  without  fear  or 
scruple.1 

The  letters,  however,  are  waiting,  and  should  have  their  turn. 


Wilmington,  April  29,  1860. 

My  dear  Sis  Annie : 

We  were  so  glad  to  receive  your  letter  this  morning,  knowing 
that  you  were  all  well  and  more  grateful  than  can  be  expressed  at 
the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  M.  and  yourself.  If  worst  happens  we 
shall  feel  that  we  have  a  shelter  somewhere — at  present  it  seems 
best  to  stay  where  we  are  as  we  could  not  afford  to  sacrifice  what 
little  we  have  by  way  of  furniture.  Mr.  B.  now  has  some  employ¬ 
ment  and  we  manage  to  pay  our  way.  We  have  a  large  pleasant 
house  taken  for  the  year — the  rent  of  which  will  not  expire  until 
next  October. 

My  boarders  may  make  a  scattering  and  will  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time  I  suppose — ^than  I  hardly  know  what  we  may  do  but 
just  now  I  see  no  way  but  to  be  patient  and  let  circumstances 
gruide  us. 

Henry  has  joined  a  volunteer  corps  and  is  at  Fort  Caswell 


1.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  persons  in  the  South  to  know  the  names 
of  the  writers  of  these  letters.  The  person  to  whom  they  were  written  was  one 
of  the  six  Jewett  sisters  of  the  same  family  in  Boston  to  which  Sara  Jewett  and 
Sara  Orne  Jewett  belonired.  Her  name  was  Anne  Hubbard  Jewett,  and  she 
married  a  very  wealthy  and  cultured  CongrreKationalist  Minister,  Dr.  Mahlon  Mer- 
cur,  the  "Uncle  M”  so  affectionately  referred  to  by  his  niece-in-iaws.  She  has 
livinK  sons  and  daugrhters,  Krand-children  and  Kreat-ffrand-children  IhrinK  in 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  places.  Her  sisters  who  wrote  to  her  are  as 
follows:  Helen  Jewett  Backus,  wife  of  Henry  Ritter  Backus,  who  lived  in  New 
Orleans,  Athens  (Pennsylvania),  Binchampton  (New  York),  Wilmington  (North 
Carolina),  where  she  is  still  remembered  with  affection,  Eufaula  (Alabama), 
Columbus  (Georgia),  and  Savannah.  Not  one  child  survives,  but  her  grand¬ 
children  and  great-grand-children  live  in  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  "Lizzie”  was  Elizabeth  Jewett  Buford,  wife  of  the  Major  Thomas  Jefferson 
Buford  of  these  letters.  They  lived  mostly  in  Montgomery  and  in  other  places 
in  Alabama,  and  have  left  no  descendants.  The  "Caro”  of  these  letters  was 
Caroline  Jewett  McIntosh,  wife  of  Dr.  John  McIntosh,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
They  lived  in  Alabama  and  have  many  grand-children  there,  but  no  children  still 
alive.  Adelaide  S.  is  Adelaide  Jewett  Swift,  a  well-known  name  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  in  Georgia.  They  left  a  large  family.  There  are  two  living  chil¬ 
dren  in  Columbus  and  many  grand-children  and  great-grand-children  in  Georgia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  "A.  M.  J.”  was  named  Jennings  and  “Annie 
R.  L.”  only  signs  herself  so,  and  nothing  further  is  known  about  these  cousins. 
Of  the  nieces  who  write.  Helen  W.  Swift  was  the  eldest  child  of  Adelaide  and 
(^rge  Swift.  She  married  Samuel  Murphy,  a  banker  in  San  Francisco,  and 
lived  there  or  in  France  a  large  part  of  her  life.  She  Is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  two  grandsons,  living  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  elsewhere.  The 
younger  Helen  was  Helen  Lindsley  Backus,  who  married  Lambert  Spencer  oi  the 
Spencers  from  the  Elastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Her  surviving  daughter  and 
grandchildren  live  in  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco.  Liz  or  Lizzie,  the  niece,  was 
Elizabeth  Welch  Backus,  who  later  wrote  and  published  a  good  many  stories 
and  poems  in  Southern  magazines  and  papers.  Her  book  of  poems,  written  with 
two  others,  and  called  Three  Friends’  Fancies,  was  published  in  1880.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  W.  Boy  Mason,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  lived  in  Richmond  and 
Savannah.  She  died  leaving  no  children. 
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down  the  river.  My  heart  ached  to  have  him  go  but  he  could  not 
be  kept  back.  Mr.  B.  is  also  member  of  a  company  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  home.  It  is  a  dreadful  state  of  things  to  think  that  the 
North  wish  to  come  down  here  and  sweep  us  all  away.  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  such  a  blood-thirsty  spirit  could  have  been 
aroused  as  seems  to  actuate  all  who  favor  the  black  administration, 
their  hearts  as  black  as  their  names.  All  that  the  South  asked  was 
to  be  allowed  quietly  to  take  what  belonged  to  her  and  separate — 
peaceably.  I  think  that  “Old  Abe”  will  have  a  heavy  reckoning 
to  answer  for — plunging  a  whole  nation  into  such  distress.  He 
will  hand  his  name  infamously  down  to  posterity — Robespierre  a 
taint  by  comparison. 

No  one  can  picture  the  indignation  felt  by  all  classes  here — 
those  that  were  strong  Union  men  more  bitter  than  any  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  they  can  be  driven  back — when  we  see  the  flower 
of  the  army  and  navy  coming  over  to  our  side  daily  I  know  the 
many  wise  and  good  men  who  know  that  they  are  right  in  taking 
the  course  that  they  have,  we  must  think  that  they  have  just 
grounds — All  brought  about  by  those  low  fanatics  abolitionists 
— If  they  were  to  be  exterminated  there  might  again  be  peace 
and  comfort  in  the  land  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  we  must  bide 
the  issue  convinced  that  God  can  stay  the  wrath  of  man — they 
can  only  advance  as  far  as  He  wills. 

Do  write  again  dear  Annie  and  often,  it  is  such  a  comfort  to 
hear.  Kiss  your  dear  little  ones  for  auntie.  All  send  love  to  you 
and  Mr.  M. — again  many  thanks  for  your  kind  offer — 


from  sis 


HELEN. 


Let  this  letter  give  to  the  imaginative  reader  a  clue  to  the 
vivid  spirit,  fiery  in  its  vehement  expression,  patient  under  hard¬ 
ships,  trustful  in  the  will  of  God,  that  distinguished  my  grand¬ 
mother,  Helen.  Is  there  need  to  tell  of  her  indomitable  courage 
and  shrinking  nature,  long  years  of  ill  health  home  without  com¬ 
plaint,  her  artistic  nature  seeking  an  outlet  in  the  medium  of 
drawing  and  painting?  To  the  day  of  her  death  her  easel  and 
palette  were  always  near.  So,  also,  was  her  novel  in  French  on 
her  bedside  table,  with  a  candle  and  matches  at  hand  for  wakeful 
hours.  Very  sensitive  and  gentle  she  was,  but  fearless  and  decided 
in  her  opinions.  She  was  the  one  in  the  family  most  buffetted  by 
life,  always  struggling  for  her  children’s  welfare,  making  one  home 
after  another  for  them,  loving  to  patch  and  dam  and  make  over, 
even  when  her  children  had  removed  all  need  of  this  form  of 
activity.  She  cared  quietly  but  intensely  for  “the  family”  yet 
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was  of  an  odd  detachment  from  most  human  affairs.  Mere  words 
cannot  express  her  nature;  her  spirit  is  as  aloof  and  eluaive  now 
as  I  always  remember  it.  I  cannot  put  on  paper  the  essential 
fineness,  gentleness,  and  fitness  of  her  adjustment  to  life. 

Clayton,  Ala.,  August  14,  1860. 

Dear  Sister: 

Lizzie,  who  is  quite  sick  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  five 
weeks,  desires  me  to  express  our  sincere  obligations  for  your  kind 
and  pressing  invitation  to  visit  you  this  summer;  as  well  as  our 
deep  regret  that  her  illness  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  so. 

There  is  now  no  prospect  of  her  being  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  so  long  a  journey  before  the  fall  was  to  commence: 
which  will  run  so  far  into  the  winter  as  to  deny  us  the  pleasure 
we  had  fondly  anticipated  of  visiting,  within  the  present  year, 
her  relations  in  Pennsylvania.  If  her  strength  permits  we  design 
to  start  in  a  few  days  to  some  springs  in  Georgia  which  can  be 
reached  by  a  short  and  easy  journey  by  railway.  But  I  have  fears 
that  even  that,  in  her  weak  condition,  may  prove  too  much  for  her. 

She  has  suffered  very  much  and  is  exceedingly  emaciated 
and  enfeebled.  We,  as  also  the  physician,  are  quite  at  a  loss  to 
determine  with  certainty  what  is  the  matter.  Though  her  lady 
friends  look  knowing  and  seem  to  regard  her  condition  as  quite 
a  matter  of  course.  Lizzie  was  very  anxious  to  have  visited  her 
family  this  year;  nor  was  I  less  so.  All  of  her  relatives,  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  have  so  much  interested  me 
that  I  am  quite  anxious  and  indeed  curious  to  see  the  balance 
of  the  family:  and  her  dear  sister  [Mrs.  M.]  by  no  means  the 
least  of  them. 

Sister  Caro  is  with  us  spending  part  of  her  vacation:  she  is 
such  a  living  joy  and  perpetual  sunshine  it  is  a  rare  happiness 
to  be  with  her.  Her  intelligent  and  unwearying  care  of  Lizzie 
in  her  deadly  sickness  has  been  invaluable  to  us:  and  I  feel  so 
truly  grateful  towards  her. 

Sister  Addie  visited  us  the  first  winter  after  our  marriage. 
She  is  so  lively,  witty,  original  and  spicy  that  to  enjoy  her  com¬ 
pany  too  is  a  continual  treat.  I  could  almost  envy  her  husband 
if  my  own  dear  Lizzie  did  not  indeed  in  every  respect  suit  my 
idios3mcrasies  more  perfectly  than  any  other,  and  all  other  women 
I  have  ever  seen. 

I  often  laughingly  tell  her  I  have  a  theory  that  nature  allots 
about  an  equal  quantum  of  good  and  evil  qualities  to  each  dis¬ 
tinctive  nation  and  people,  and  that  I  account  for  the  general 
unpopularity  of  Northerners  among  us  by  supposing  that  in 
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parcellintr  oot  these  properties  among  the  individuals  of  yankee- 
dom,  Nature,  with  heedless  or  partial  hand,  showered  all  the 
attractive  graces  and  humanising  virtues  on  Lizzie  and  her  kith 
and  kin,  strangely  overlooking  the  masses:  and  therefore  it  stood 
to  reason  that  the  God-forgotten  many,  without  any  fault  on  their 
part,  in  that  respect,  were  necessarily  left  in  a  miserably  destitute 
condition. 

We  hope  to  see  you  all  next  year.  Write  often.  Lizzie  and 
Sister  Caro  send  much  love  to  Mr.  M.,  yourself  and  all  the  rela¬ 
tions.  Remember  us  kindly  to  father  and  mother. 

Truly  and  affectionately 

Yours,  .j.  JEFFERSON  B. 


This  letter  of  “The  Major’s"  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  epistle  of  all,  the  gem  of  the  collection.  Such  courtly 
phrasing  and  flowery  language  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  His 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  his  wife’s  malady  is  a  marvel  of 
indirection  and  discretion,  yet  the  whole  letter  bears  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  the  chivalrous  attitude  of  “a  gentleman  of  the  Old 
South.” 


„  ...  Eufaula,  Dec.  17th,  1860 

My  very  dear  Annie, 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  as  soon  as  it  came  as  I  was  not 
at  home. 

I  had  received  Ma’s,  also  one  not  many  days  before  telling 
me  Pa  was  sick,  so  when  her  last  letter  came  I  was  almost  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear  he  was  no  more.  It  is  a  gn^eat  comfort  to  me  to 
know  his  last  days  were  so  peaceful,  and  to  feel  that  after  his 
long  life  of  disappointment,  anxiety  and  trouble  he  is  at  perfect 
rest  at  last.  I  have  not  written  to  Ma  yet  as  Caro  wrote  and  I  had 
written  a  few  days  before  I  received  her  last. 

Within  the  four  weeks  before  I  had  written  two  letters  and 
sent  $30.00  as  I  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  something  was 
groing  to  happen,  and  Ma  would  need  it.  When  I  get  home  or 
Major  comes  I  will  send  more.  Ma  sent  me  word  what  the  expenses 
were  and  she  will  expect  to  hear  from  me,  in  regard  to  it. 

Major  knows  all  the  ups  and  downs  in  our  family,  I  do  not 
feel  the  least  delicacy  in  asking  his  assistance  for  them,  I  would 
take  his  last  cent  if  needed,  as  freely  as  I  would  gnve  mine  to 
him  for  his.  He  says  a  good  wife  who  loves  faithfully  should 
command  her  husband  in  all  thing^s.  Bless  my  darling,  I  tell 
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him  he’s  an  ultra  lover.  He  makes  me  too  happy  my  only  fear 
is  it  is  too  perfect  to  last. 

I  want  Ma  and  Fannie  to  keep  the  house  for  a  home  though 
they  may  not  stay  there  much.  I  believe  every  woman  that  can 
should  have  a  home  of  her  own  independent  of  even  those  nearest 
to  her.  I  think  I  enjoyed  other  people’s  homes  more  than  most 
could,  but  it  will  not  do  for  always,  if  a  person  has  the  least 
individuality.  Then  Ma  has  a  great  many  comfortable  things 
collected  around  her  which  if  sold  would  amount  to  nothing. 

I  have  still  another  reason  which  is  entre  nous,  the  house  as 
they  now  get  it,  is  something  and  the  rent  would  be  something, 
and  it  is  a  permanent  regular  dependence  as  far  as  it  goes.  If 
that  was  given  up  any  thing  more,  or  any  thing  regular,  would 
be  very  doubtful — and  I  want  them  to  keep  every  bit  they  can 
get,  and  get  all  they  can.  You  may  give  Ma  an  idea  of  this, 
and  that  I  said  so,  only  I  hate  to  write  even  this,  and  you  must 
be  sure  and  bum  it. 

I  am  sorry,  dear  Sis,  to  hear  you  are  so  poorly,  I  hope  you 
will  not  continue  so.  Since  my  dreadful  sickness  of  nearly  four 
months  I  have  been  very  well  and  am  now  just  as  well  as  I  can 
be,  and  they  say  never  looked  better.  I  have  not  taken  one 
stitch  on  little  things  yet.  It  is  so  awkward  to  begin — Do  send 
me  some  pretty  easy  patterns.  I  want  one  of  a  little  apron 
that  I  have  seen  without  any  back — I  was  not  anxious  for  this 
thing — The  only  thing  that  gives  me  real  pride  is,  that  my  child 
may  be  born  in  a  Southern  Republic,  and  not  in  the  detestable 
Union — I  have  so  much  to  say  but  must  close,  as  Jeffie  has  come 
for  me  to  go  home.  Let  me  hear  from  you  often  dear  Sis.  Take 
good  care  of  yourself. 

With  much  love  to  Mr.  M.  and  kisses  for  the  children,  I  remain. 
Yours  affectionately,  LIZZIE  B 

P.  S. — Major  is  so  punctilious  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  accept 
any  excuse  for  your  not  answering  his  letter  but  inability  from 
sickness. 

This  letter  of  Lizzie’s  is  delightful  because  of  the  ideas  and 
character  conveyed  and  the  delicious  turns  of  language  she  em¬ 
ploys  to  express  them.  Her  counsel  is  sound  and  her  business 
sense  shrewd,  yet  her  sweetness  is  undeniable  and  her  sense  of 
humor  plainly  visible.  Her  assurance  about  her  "Major’s”  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  and  appreciation  of  him  is  indescribably  touching. 
A  letter  like  this  is  as  full  of  vital  41an  after  two  generations  as 
if  it  were  flowing  fresh  from  a  fountain  pen  of  today.  Even  from 
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my  remembrance  of  her  in  her  old  age  as  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
only  time,  I  Enow  exactly  why  she  felt  that  her  baby  things  were 
so  “awkward  to  begin”  and  why  she  wanted  “easy  patterns”  espe¬ 
cially  “an  apron  with  no  back.”  (I  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  picture  the  baby  in  this  garment!)  When  I  saw  her  as  an  old 
lady,  time,  sorrow  and  ill-health  had  worked  their  ravaging  will 
upon  her,  yet  she  was  still  a  great  lady,  possessed  of  grace,  beauty 
and  fascination.  Her  long  slender  fingers  were  fashioned  to  play 
the  harp,  rather  than  ply  the  needle,  her  figure  was  willowy  and 
erect  and  her  voice  was  the  voice  of  one  not  to  be  denied.  She 
had  the  fascination  of  the  woman  who  has  never  lost  her  sense  of 
power,  even  though  she  be  too  tired  to  care  to  exercise  it. 

“Caro”  I  also  saw  to  remember,  just  once,  but  how  different 
an  impression  she  left  with  me.  Handsome,  clever,  commanding, 
full  of  interest  in  people  and  things,  I  can  perfectly  see  on  look¬ 
ing  back  why  her  Select  School  for  Young  Ladies  was  such  a 
success,  and  why  all  the  family  looked  up  to  her  as  a  power  in 
their  midst.  She  was  a  born  manager,  a  prototype  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  business  woman  of  today.  Her  sisters  admired  her,  looked 
up  to  her,  and,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  stood  just  a  little  in 
awe  of  her  “decisions  and  pronouncements,”  though  that  is  only 
one  of  those  vague  ideas  that  adhere  to  the  minds  of  young  people 
without  a  single  definite  reason  for  its  being  there.  She  gave 
generously  and  took  under  her  care  all  the  nieces  and  nephews  who 
were  at  loose  ends  and  needed  help. 

The  “Fanny”  of  the  letters  is  only  a  shadowy  being  in  my 
recollections.  I  never  saw  her,  and  have  always  a  picture  in  my 
mind  when  the  name  is  mentioned,  of  the  ladies  in  Cranford.  Like 
so  many  gentle  spinsters  of  her  day,  she  had  no  life  of  her  own. 
“Pa  and  Ma”  filled  her  little  world  until  both  were  taken  from 
her  and  then  her  sister,  Annie,  took  her  into  her  home  to  care 
for  her  the  rest  of  her  gentle  unobtrusive  life.  I  always  see  her 
with  fine  sewing  in  her  hand,  or  else  in  a  shadowy  garden — but 
perhaps  I  am  quite  without  foundation  for  this  feeling.  However, 
the  impressions  of  my  girlhood  must  have  created  these  ideas  of 
her  for  me. 


Dearest  Annie:  Wed.  Dec.  26th,  1860. 

I  think  of  you  as  sad  and  lonely  amid  the  rejoicing^s  of 
Christmas  Holy  days.  To  the  affiicted  one  these  anniversaries  are 
full  of  sweet  yet  mournful  memories.  They  bring  the  scenes  of 
“long  ago”  before  us  all  too  vividly — and  the  lips  will  quiver  and 
the  tears  will  start  while  those  around  us  are  full  of  mirth  and 
gaiety. 
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Dearest  Annie:  I  have  wept  with  you  though  we  are  separ¬ 
ated.  Your  affliction  moves  me  the  more,  that  I  can  but  feel,  the 
day  is  not  a  distant  one,  when  I  may  know  a  Father’s  loss.  I 
can  note  the  gradual  change,  which  time  brings — and  an  unutter¬ 
able  sadness  fills  my  heart  at  the  very  thought  of  Death.  My 
Father  was  deeply  moved  as  he  read  the  Obituary  you  sent  me — 
his  tears  fell  fast  as  he  spoke  of  your  bereaved  Mother,  the  grief 
of  those  daughters  in  a  far  off  Southern  home.  He  desired  me 
to  convey  to  you  the  youngest — ^his  S3mipathy.  Dear  Anna,  do 
not  weep  for  him — the  glorified  one — has  he  not  made  a  blessed 
exchange — to  leave  this  weary  load  of  care  and  infirmity — and 
soar  away  to  that  heaven  he  so  loved  to  discourse  upon — I  have 
seen  his  blue  eye  kindle  with  rapture  as  he  spoke  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope — of  the  heavenly  inheritance  beyond  the  “dark  Valley.” 
Let  us  be  thankful,  dear  friend,  for  Christian  parents.  What  a 
treasure  is  the  memory  of  such  an  one.  And  yet  our  tears  will 
fall,  and  we  cannot  but  mourn  for  our  own  great  loss.  When  dear 
little  Nettie  was  so  suddenly  killed  last  summer.  Father  said  he 
could  write  a  sermon  upon  the  duty  of  Christian  Resignation,  and 
the  many  consolations  connected  with  thoughts  of  early  death — 
but  he  could  only  feel  crushed  and  desolate,  when  the  blow  fell 
amid  his  household  treasures.  And  thus  it  is  with  us  all. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  of  your  own  health.  If  you  are 
able  to  write,  please  give  me  a  few  lines,  though  it  be  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil  sketch.  I  had  a  pleasant  call  from  Mr.  H.  S.  and  expected  to 
see  him  again.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  them  all. 

Our  vacation  occurs  in  two  weeks  and  I  have  almost  a  mind 
to  come  and  see  some  of  you  since  you  won’t  come  to  Elmira.  I 
have  promised  however  to  visit  Mr.  Latimer’s  parents  which  I 
purpose  doing  the  first  of  vacation.  I  am  perfectly  worn  out  and 
nervous  enough  from  giving  music  lessons  twenty  weeks — ^have 
lost  some  considerable  flesh  besides — I  trust  to  vacation  to  recruit. 
What  a  short  yet  sweet  visit  we  had  here  together — despite  our 
early  hours  A.  M. 

Kiss  the  dear  children  for  me.  I  was  going  to  send  Helen,  a 
trifling  g^ift  for  Christmas  if  Uncle  Henry  had  called  again.  Also 
Mr.  H.  S. — don’t  fail  to  tell  him  he  was  a  loser  by  his  haste. 

And  now  good  bye,  dear  Annie.  If  I  could  only  see  you 
and  tell  you,  how  I  love  you,  and  feel  for  you.  Regards  to  Mr. 
M.  C.  Sames  sends  “happy  New  Year.” 

Lovingly  yours, 

Annie  R.  L. 
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This  letter  of  December  26,  1860,  conveying:  the  writer’s  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Annie  upon  the  death  of  her  father  is  from  a  cousin — 
not  from  one  of  the  sisters.  It  is  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  what 
was  considered  proper  and  fitting:  condolence  at  that  time  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  leave  it  out.  Even  if  it  were  not  sigrned,  I  would 
be  sure  that  not  one  of  those  sisters  could  have  written  it.  Their 
belief  was  firm  and  their  faith  strong,  but  I  never  remember  a 
theological  discussion  in  the  family.  I  feel  sure  that  the  ideas 
expressed  about  “Christian  resigniation”  would  have  differed  as 
much  from  theirs  as  from  ours  of  the  present  day. 

.  Boonton,  Jan.  13th,  1861. 

My  dear  Anna — 

I  fear  you  will  never  write  me  again — I  have  delayed  so  long 
to  answer  your  pleasant  and  very  welcome  letter  of  last  summer. 

I  wanted  to  answer  it  straight-away — and  now  heartily  wish  that 
I  had  done  so — but  it  seemed  an  impossibility  to  find  the  leisure 
or  the  opportunity.  Your  letter  found  me  in  Brooklyn  at  Cath¬ 
erine’s — assisting  her  in  preparations  for  a  visit  to  New  London — 
to  'see  two  of  her  children  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  al¬ 
most  a  year.  Mama  and  I  were  to  take  charge  of  her  family — 
look  after  two  inefficient  “helps,”  six  children  and  a  teething  baby ! 
in  the  hottest  weather  of  the  whole  season.  You  will  not  wonder 
that  I  found  not  the  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quiet,  for  letter 
writing.  Catherine  was  absent  nearly  three  weeks,  and  returned 
greatly  refreshed  by  the  change.  She  seemed  gratified  by  your 
request  to  have  a  visit  from  Evy — and  herself — and  declared  that 
nothing  in  the  world  would  g:ive  her  gnreater  pleasure.  I  offered  in 
a  most  unselfish  manner  to  take  care  of  her  family  {teething  baby 
included) — ^but  the  poor  child  saw  too  many  lions  in  the  way.  As 
for  Ev.  he  was  so  proud  of  his  boy,  so  happy  in  his  newly  found 
parental  honors,  that  not  even  T.  hills  in  their  summer  beauty — 
the  noble  Susquehanna — or  even  the  sight  of  his  boyhood’s  beau- 
ideal!  could  attract  him  from  home.  He  was  pleased  that  you 
remembered  him-  and  said  he  would  love  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Goddard  came  back  gpreatly  improved  in  health  about  the 
middle  of  Sept,  having  enjoy’d  his  trip  exceedingly.  He  visited 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  passed  three  weeks  in 
Paris — ^he  said  Paris  would  be  the  place  to  live  in  were  there  but 
one  world  to  live  for.  He  heard  Spurgeon  preach.  He  pass’d  a 
Sabbath  at  Beckenham  near  London — he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Miss  Marsh  who  wrote  the  Memoir  of  Capt.  Hedley  Vickars — 
also  “English  hearts,  and  English  bonds.”  He  dined  at  the  “rec¬ 
tory”  so  often  spoken  of  in  those  volumes — and  met  there  the 
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young:  lady — to  whom  Hedley  Vickars  was  engagred — and  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  Miss  Marsh  to  g:o  with  her  to  one  of  those  Scripture 
reading's  in  the  “barn.”  He  was  deligrhted  with  Miss  Marsh — and 
with  her  sister  Mrs.  Chalmers — and  felt  it  a  privilege  to  know 
them.  He  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  that  was  very  interesting. 

We  stay’d  with  Catherine  during  her  husband’s  absence — and 
as  we  had  many  visits  to  pay  in  and  around  New  York — linger’d 
among  our  friends  until  the  middle  of  October.  It  was  my  desire 
to  write  you  soon  as  I  came  home — but  my  good  intentions  were 
frustrated — first  by  one  thing,  then  by  another, — visits  from 
friends — entertaining  political  speakers — and  the  like.  Inspired 
by  the  excitement  of  the  times,  we  took  a  warm  interest  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  rejoiced  truly  in  the  great  republican  victory,  little 
dreaming  so  momentous  a  crisis  was  so  near  at  hand  or  that  such 
deeds  could  ever  be  enacted  in  this  “enlightened  land  of  Liberty” 
as  we  are  startled  with  hearing  from  day  to  day.  Don’t  it  seem 
as  if  the  Southern  people  were  demented!  and  what  will  be  the 
end  none  can  tell! 

I  often  think  of  you,  dear  Anna,  with  so  many  dear  relations 
in  the  Southern  states,  whose  interests  are  identified  with  the 
“institution.”  You  must  naturally  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety, — 
but  we  must  hope  for  the  best, — after  the  froth  and  foam  has 
worked  off,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  will  assert  its 
place  in  the  Southern  mind,  and  bring  them  back  to  reason.  We 
don’t  like  the  Crittenden  resolutions  very  much.  It’s  a  modest 
request  for  the  lion’s  share.  Mama  thinks  if  Mr.  Wilmot  were 
only  fn  Washington  that  things  wouldn’t  be  so  bad! — and  she 
hopes  that  you  won’t  fail  to  send  him  in  Mr.  Cameron’s  place — 
if  he  goes  into  the  Cabinet — Mama  was  very  much  gratified  that 
Mr.  Wilmot  remembered  her,  as  Mr.  Lathrop  told  her  he  did.  She 
desires  to  send  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  and  to  all  the  other 
pleasant  friends  in  T. 

My  dear  child,  have  you  become  possessed  of  Dr.  Alexander’s 
40  yr’s.  correspondence  with  Dr.  Hall?  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  and 
precious  memento — full  of  interest,  of  wisdom  and  instruction! — 
a  fitting  type  of  his  own  useful — valuable — and  busy  life?  How 
I  would  like  to  read  it  with  you,  and  talk  with  you  about  it. 

Did  you  see  in  the  papers  last  Summer  the  death  of  our 
quondam  friend,  Mr.  Greenough? — he  was  ill  but  two  days,  with 
inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

We  have  been  reading  another  book,  which  if  I  judge  your 
taste  aright,  will  g^ive  you  a  rare  and  rich  treat — intellectually 
and  spiritually.  It  is  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Judson — the 
“Fanny  Forrester”  of  magazine  memory.  She  was  singularly 
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gifted  in  mind  and  heart — and  very  lovely.  If  you  ever  read  the 
interesting  memoir  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Judson,  the  great  and 
good  missionary,  you  will  be  prepared  for  this.  It  is  a  book 
“truly  golden.” 

And  now  dear  Anna — I  must  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a 
newspaper  from  you — in  which  I  saw  the  death  of  your  father. 

I  should  have  written  you  immediately  had  we  not  been  in  so 
much  distress  ourselves — just  at  that  time — we  had  just  rec’d  word 
that  sister  Charlotte’s  only  daughter  was  very  ill  with  Deptheria 
and  her  father  and  mother  had  been  summoned  to  her  sick  bed 
in  New  York — she  was  at  Miss  Haines’  boarding  school.  They 
watched  her  very  anxiously  for  a  week — she  was  in  a  great  deal 
of  danger — but  has  been  mercifully  spared  to  her  fond  parents. 
She  is  now  at  home — not  strong  enough  yet  to  be  back  at  school. 

I  thought  of  your  poor  mother  and  Fanny  with  tender  inter¬ 
est.  I  know  from  sad  experience  how  much  we  lose — when  a  dear 
father  is  taken  from  os, — yet  in  your  case  dear  Anna  as  in  ooi 
own — it  would  be  wi'ong  to  mourn  that  the  cross  so  meekly  borne 
for  many  years  had  been  exchanged  for  the  crown.  That  the 
“wearisome  days  and  nights”  appointed  to  your  dear  father  were 
pass’d  forever — to  be  remembered  no  more — unless  for  “New 
Themes  of  Wonder  and  Praise.”  Surely  it  must  comfort  you  to 
feel  that  he  enjoys  the  “rest”  of  the  “Christian’s  home  in  glory.” 
Tenderness  and  affection  will  cause  you  to  shed  many  a  tear,  as  I 
too  well  know,  but  they  will  not  be  tears  of  sorrow. 

I  hope  you  will  write  me  particularly  about  your  Mother  and 
Fanny — how  they  are — and  all  about  your  own  dear  family.  I 
was  disappointed  that  you  made  no  mention  of  my  little  friends 
H.  and  L.  How  I  would  love  to  see  them.  I  should  hardly  know 
them  I  suppose  and  I  fear  that  they  have  entirely  forgotten  their 
“other  grandma”  and  “Aunty.” 

Such  gratifying  news  from  Jr.  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
Mr.  M.  I  saw  the  marriage  of  that  beau  you  promised  me  (the 
Presbyterian  minister) — it  was  a  tender  point!  I  received  an 
intimation  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  about  to  be  permanently  consoled, 
Est  il  vrai  — and  where  is  my  little  Mr.  Townsend?  Writing 
to  you  brings  so  many  pleasant  incidents  of  our  visit  right  before 
me.  That  visit  will  long  be  a  green  spot  to  look  upon — Query — 
When  may  we  have  the  pleasure  of  repaying  to  you  and  Mr.  M. 
all  the  kind  civilities  you  extended  to  us — we  want  to  have  the 
debt  discharged  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  here. 

Mama  sends  kind  love — and  a  remembrance  to  every  one  who 
was  so  kind  to  us.  Please  dear  Anna — write  again  to  your  affec¬ 
tionate  counsin>  A.  M.  J. 
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P.  S. — Sister  Charlotte  unites  in  love — and  would  be  delighted  to 
see  you  here.  Please  thank  Mr.  M.  from  Mr.  Lathrop  for  the  seed 
corn.  The  sweet  corn  proved  the  sweetest  we  ever  tasted.  Do  you 
believe  I  always  have  failed  in  the  “Cream  cakes” — I  want  you 
to  send  me  the  exact  recipe — and  I  will  try  again.  The  ginger 
cakes  have  become  a  permanent  institution. 

Did  you  ever  expect  to  see  such  times  as  these  in  your  Day? 

This  letter  from  “A.  M.  J.”  is  not  from  one  of  the  sisters 
but  from  a  cousin,  who  was,  however,  essentially  “of  the  group” 
and  whose  letter  expresses  perfectly  the  sentiments  of  her  day. 
It  contains  also  some  interesting  literary  allusions.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  “Fanny  Forrester”?  I  do,  in  some  old  magazines  brought 
by  my  great  grandmother  from  New  Orleans  which  I  read, 
stretched  out  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

In  this  and  in  all  the  letters,  I  have  left  the  spelling  and 
phrasing  absolutely  alone,  so  that  they  are  untouched  by  modern 
hands. 


“Republic  of  Georgia,”  Feb.  2nd,  1861 

My  dear  Annie — 

I  received  a  little  slip  from  Mother  in  a  paper — yesterday — 
announcing  the  arrival  of  your  son — and  hasten  to  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations — on  his  advent.  I  expect  it  is  a  very  happy  event  to 
you  and  “brother  M.”  You  must  let  me  hear  all  about  the  young 
gentleman  as  soon  as  you  can — tell  me  his  name  and  all  about 
him  and  yourself. 

We  are  all  as  well  as  usual.  My  Lizzie  and  Addie  are  on  the 
floor  looking  at  books  and  Charlie  is  by  my  side  reading  Harpers’ 
Weekly — Willie  has  gone  to  the  kitchen  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
to  the  boys  there. 

Willie  and  Charlie  go  to  school.  Willie  is  a  very  good  boy — 
fond  of  books.  He  can  ride  horseback,  hunt,  and  flsh — he  is  nearly 
thirteen — Charlie  is  the  image  of  dear  Sam,  looks  more  like  him 
every  day.  I  wish  you  could  see  him.  Sister  Helen  writes  good 
accounts  of  George.  He  is  improving  in  his  studies,  and  improved 
more  in  every  way  for  the  time  he  was  in  Wilmington  than  any  one 
I  ever  saw — I  am  very  contented  haviqg  him  in  Helen’s  family. 
He  is  large — and  is  like  father  in  looks.  I  have  been  home  all 
winter — and  go  out  very  little. 

I  heard  from  Eufaula  last  week — ^they  were  all  well — Lizzie 
is  going  to  stay  with  Caro  to  be  conflned  which  I  suppose  will  take 
place  in  March. 
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The  affairs  of  the  country  are  the  absorbins:  topic  with  every¬ 
one  now.  Five  states  having  seceeded  there  is  a  little  calm  just 
now — waiting  for  the  others  and  thus  determine  what  is  next  to 
be  done — business  is  depressed  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
everything — at  present — Mr.  S.  has  been  much  opposed  to  the 
secessions  movements  but  being  in  the  minority  must  submit — 
and  can  only  hope  now  for  the  best. 

Perhaps  if  they  can’t  agree  it  will  be  as  well — as  it  is. 

I  received  your  letter — and  intended  writing  sooner — but  of 
late  have  not  been  very  well — and  neglected  it.  I  hope  you  will 
soon  regain  your  strength  and  be  much  better. 

Mr.  S.  and  the  children  all  send  love — ^with  much  to  Mr.  M. 
and  your  children — I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

ADELAIDE  S. 

When  I  reached  this  letter  headed  “The  Republic  of  Georgia,” 
my  delight  in  the  surprise  which  had  been  awaiting  me  was  great. 
Never  before  or  since  have  I  seen  this  heading  used.  \i’hether  it 
was  ever  “done”  or  was  a  flaunting  expression  of  independence 
from  the  most  independent  of  them  all,  Adelaide,  or  was  written 
with  an  impish  desire  to  shock  the  kinsfolk  in  the  North,  I  will 
never  know,  but  in  the  language  of  modem  youth,  “Can  you  beat 
it?” 

Eufaula,  March  16th,  1861. 

Dear  Aunt  Annie, 

Aunt  Lizzie  told  me  several  weeks  ago  that  you  wished  cousin 
Lizzie  and  I,  to  write  to  you  and  today  being  Saturday  I  thought 
it  would  be  the  most  seasonable  time  I  could  And  to  comply  with 
your  request  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of  breaking  to  you  the  “glad 
tidings  of  great  joy”  that  Aunt  Lizzie  received  by  the  eight  o’clock 
train  Thursday  morning  a  mighty  sweet  little  daughter.  Miss 
Caroling  B. 

There  are  twenty-three  of  “we  girls”  boarding  with  Aunt  Caro 
and  you  may  imagine  how  delighted  we  are  to  have  a  baby  in  our 
midst  and  we  are  all  very  impatient  for  it  to  get  older  so  that  we 
can  have  a  better  opportunity  to  pet  it,  though  I  do  not  suppose 
Miss  Carrie  will  be  very  hasty  if  she  knew  how  she  would  be  al¬ 
most  devoured  with  kisses,  from  so  many  girls. 

How  I  wish  you  were  here  with  your  baby  boy  so  that  our 
fondling  could  be  divided,  for  I  fear  the  whole  will  be  too  much 
for  one  little  creature. 

Aunt  Lizzie  is  doing  very  well,  and  seems  quite  proud  of  her 
daughter.  Uncle  Jeff  is  in  Montgomery  attending  the  convention. 
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They  telegraphed  to  him  of  the  new  link  to  his  family  circle,  and 
as  much  as  he  is  interested  in  political  affairs  I  expect  he  will 
hurry  home  to  see  his  new  daughter. 

Nine  of  the  girls  went  out  in  the  country  yesterday  evening 
to  have  a  Saturday’s  frolic,  and  I  expect  they  will  have  a  delight¬ 
ful  time.  I  would  have  gone  with  them,  but  had  to  write  a  com¬ 
position  today  which  is  always  a  hard  task  for  me  to  commence, 
though  after  it  is  once  begun  I  like  to  write  them. 

I  expect  you  have  heard  of  our  music  teacher,  Mr.  Vanhouten, 
who  is  entirely  blind.  He  is  a  splendid  performer  on  the  piano, 
and  a  most  excellent  instructor.  I  sometimes  think  I  would  be 
willing  to  be  blind,  too,  if  every  one  thought  as  much  of  me  as 
they  do  of  him,  and  the  girls  almost  worship  him. 

I  regret  more  and  more  every  day  that  I  ever  stopped  music 
for  I  like  it  so  much  now,  but  I  am  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  by  practising  very  hard.  Cousin  L.  plays  very  well  indeed, 
and  is  learning  “Concert  Polka.” 

We  have  also  a  new  painting  and  drawing  teacher  this  term, 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Robinson.  I  do  not  think  she  paints  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Kliffmiller  did,  still  I  like  her  better  as  a  teacher,  for 
she  seems  to  have  more  capacity  for  imparting  knowledge  to 
others.  I  am  very  fond  of  drawing  and  painting  both,  drawing 
especially. 

Pa  was  here  two  weeks  ago  on  a  visit,  and  you  may  imagine 
how  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  Though  I  often  long  to  see  the  dear 
home  ones  during  my  nine  months  absence,  yet  I  scarcely  ever 
get  home  sick,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to,  being  so  pleasantly 
surrounded  with  kind  relatives. 

Aunt  Caro  seems  almost  as  dear  to  me  as  mother,  and  cousin 
Lizzie  I  love  as  a  sister.  Eufaula  would  seem  more  like  home 
to  me  if  my  much  loved  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  here. 

Well,  Aunt  Annie,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  political  troubles 
that  have  cast  such  a  shadow  over  our  once  peaceful  country? 
We  are  all  very  much  excited.  Two  military  companies  from 
here  and  one  from  Clayton  left  sometime  ago  for  Pensacola  and 
the  town  looks  really  desolate,  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  male 
population. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Union  is  dissolved  yet  I  had 
much  rather  for  it  to  be  so,  than  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  South  as  that  stanch  abolitionist 
Lincoln  is.  Tell  Uncle  M.  I  hope  he  is  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
president. 

Well  auntie  I  must  close  or  I  will  not  get  my  composition 
finished  today.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  give  me  some  ideas 
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about  it  for  I  have  heard  mother  speak  so  often  of  what  beau¬ 
tiful  ones  you  used  to  write.  If  you  think  of  any  pretty  subjects 
will  you  not  be  so  kind  as  to  send  them  to  me  for  I  find  g^reat 
difficulty  in  selecting  any  to  suit  me. 

Now  do  please  write  soon  and  tell  me  all  about  my  little 
cousins,  uncle  M.  and  yourself.  With  much  love  I  remain  your 

affectionate  niece.  ^  „ 

HELEN  W.  S. 

The  following  is  only  the  concluding  part  of  a  letter  from 
Helen,  in  Wilmington,  to  her  sister  Annie.  The  first  half-sheet 
was,  alas,  missing. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a  noble  looking  young 
man.  He  walks  like  a  well-drilled  soldier — he  is  so  impatient 
to  be  at  his  studies  again.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  educate  him 
but,  so  far  the  way  looks  dark — it  is  just  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  pay  our  way  and  now  our  expenses  are  very  heavy.  I  think 
of  proposing  to  some  of  the  educational  institutions  an  exchange 
or  to  give  H.  his  tuition  while  I  would  pay  his  board — and  let 
him  pay  for  it  at  some  future  time.  The  prospect  of  West  Point 
now  seems  more  distant  as  no  one  knows  how  present  matters 
will  be  decided. 

Helen  and  Lizzie  are  in  church.  Not  being  at  all  well  I 
thought  it  best  to  stay  at  home  having  taken  medicine  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  suffer  from  nervous  headaches  very  much. 

Do  give  much  love  to  the  Patricks  for  me  and  other  friends. 
Do  write  again  soon.  Kiss  Fannie  for  us.  All  send  love  and 
1ci8868* 

Yours  affectionately,  HELEN  B. 

This  is  from  Helen's  daughter  to  her  Aunt  Annie.  The  first 
page  is  missing. 

Our  school  is  thinning  as  it  usually  does  when  warm  weather 
comes,  though  few  i>eople  will  leave  Wilmington  for  their  Sound 
residences  or  country  resorts  this  summer.  Mother,  Helen  and 
I  will  be  very  glad  of  vacation,  there  is  all  the  family  sewing 
to  do,  for  with  a  house  full  of  boarders  and  school,  this  has  been 
a  busy  winter.  It  is  our  comfort  that  Mother  looks  none  the 
worse  for  it,  indeed  seems  very  bright  and  cheerful  and  well  for 
her.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  thankful  there  is  much  to  do,  as  it 
occupies  her  mind  and  keeps  her  from  dwelling  on  Henry’s 
absence,  which  is  a  great  grief  to  her.  Dear  old  boy — ^he  is  the 
life  of  the  house,  when  at  home,  tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar, 
over  six  feet,  as  full  of  fun,  smartness,  and  affection  for  his 
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mother  as  any  boy  I  ever  saw  (Excuse  partiality — he’s  absent, 
you  know).  A  (ri'eat  relief  to  both  Father  and  Mother  is  that  he 
has  no  fondness  of  wild  companions.  Indeed  he  seems  quite 
exclusive,  and  his  gn^eatest  friends  are  some  young  lads  of  good 
principles,  and  several  of  them,  members  of  the  Church. 

When  I  wrote  you  last,  there  seemed  more  dread  of  a  scar¬ 
city  of  provisions  than  there  has  been  cause  for  since.  Butter — 
in  particular — was  reported,  the  day  I  wrote  you,  to  be  all  gone, 
but  the  back  country  people  have  sent  in  some  now,  and  though 
high’  we  still  use  it.  Other  things  seem  plentiful.  I  cannot  see 
why  there  should  be  dearth,  as  the  South  is  almost  exclusively 
an  agricultural  country,  and  will  not  of  course  send  its  produce 
away  now,  thanks  to  Uncle  Abe’s  blockade.  But  I  meant  to 
taboo  politics  in  the  rest  of  my  sheet. 

Mother  is  having  her  bedroom  carpet  taken  up  this  afternoon 
— ^it  is  so  warm,  though  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a  cool 
spring. 

A  letter  from  Aunt  Liz  not  long  since,  declares  her  intention 
of  taking  her  “blessed  little  fire  eating  baby’’  (I  quote  from  her) 
to  Virginia  with  her  if  Major  joins  a  regiment.  “The  boys’’ 
Jeffie  and  John  are  both  “following  the  drum’’ — one  at  Pensacola, 
one  in  the  Old  Dominion — she  glories  in  it — ^the  Separation  I 
mean  by  “it.’’  I  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can  do  that — 
it  is  at  best  a  painful  tearing  asunder  of  old  ties,  painful  because 
of  the  necessity.  I  have  stopped  to  laugh  here,  at  my  inability 
to  get  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond — politics.  I  think  you  will 
have  to  skip  the  backslidings  in  it,  and  only  read  the  “high  and 
dry’’  ground  sentences.  But  I  have  written  you  a  real  missish 
letter,  long,  wordy,  and  capable  of  compression  in  three  pages. 
You  won’t  criticize  it  I  know,  and  so  subscribe  myself  with  much 


assurance. 


Yours  lovingly. 


LIZ. 


Mother-  Helen,  Carrie  and  chicks  at  home  send  love. 


Here  is  another  fragment  from  Helen’s  eldest  daughter  and 
namesake  to  her  Aunt  Annie.  It  breaks  off  abruptly. 


Dear  Auntie: 

Lizzie  has  written  so  long  a  letter  that  she  has  not  left  much 
room  for  “uncle  M’s.  girl.’’  I  have  just  been  reading  her  letter 
over  and  find  she  has  said  so  well  all  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  politics.  I  am  very 
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gratefal  for  it  as  I  fear  I  am  too  apt  to  indulge  in  “envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  and  all  uncharitableness’’  when  thinking  or  speaking 
on  the  subject 

Dear  Auntie,  I  am  afraid  our  letters  will  be  very  few  and 
far  between  now  in  these  troublous  times.  Oh!  I  do  hope  that  the 
“Antiwar  partjr”  will  become  powerful  enough  to  put  down  this 
horrible  warfare.  If  you  could  only  see  the  brave  young  fellows 
who  go  forth  in  defense  of  their  homes,  to  war  against  their 
brotherhood.  I  do  want  to  see  you  so  bad,  and  somehow  we  had 
looked  forward  to  seeing  yon  all  this  summer.  I  want  to  see 
Aunts  Caro,  Lizzie  and  Addie.  Its  four  years  now,  think  of  it. 

How  are  all  our  friends  in  T?  Tell  Charlie  his  picture - 


„  ,  .  .  .  Wilmington,  June  4,  1861. 

My  dear  Aunt  Anme: 

Your  dear  sweet  letter  came  this  morning,  greatly  to  our 
surprise,  as  we  thought  we  should  receive  no  more  letters  from 
you  dear  ones.  North.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  get  it,  and  I 
answer  immediately  as  there  is  a  chance  of  sending  more  surely 
by  Miss  Hall  who  expects  to  go  North  in  a  day  or  two.  Helen 
also  received  a  letter  from  Jennie  Morgan,  Binghampton.  She 
says  Cousin  Lon  Morris  has  not  gone  to  Boston  yet,  as  Sis.  has 
Diphtheria,  and  though  better,  is  ailing  from  the  effects.  She 
hopes  we  are  not  infected  by  the  poisonous  serpent  Secession. 
But  it  is  useless,  I  feel,  to  cry  “Union’’  where  there  is  and  can 
be  none — though  it  was  almost  a  death  blow  to  many  Southerners 
to  give  it  op.  They  felt  there  was  no  protection  for  them  in  a 
party  that  dignified  the  crazy  fanatic,  poor  old  John  Brown  as  a 
Mart3nr.  But  even  feeling  this,  they  still  clung  to  the  Union,  and 
wished  at  least  to  wait  for  some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  before  taking  a  step  they  felt  to  be  painful  as  necessary, 
but  in  the  assembling  of  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington 
proposition  after  proposition  was  rejected  by  the  ruling  party 
and  all  acceptable  terms  of  compromise,  till  our  Member,  Geo. 
Davis,  one  of  the  most  devoted  Unionists  of  the  South,  who  had 
gone  to  the  Capital  City  determined  to  cling  to  any  straw  of 
hope,  that  there,  could  be  offered  him,  came  back  in  sorrow  and 
anger,  an  advocate  cf  Secession.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  put 
faith  in  him-  he  is  so  true  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  so  clear 
headed  and  far  sighted  a  man,  besides,  so  little  of  a  politician.  By 
that  I  mean  above  the  low  trickery  and  bribery,  which  so  disgusted 
him,  when  tried  on  him  at  the  so-called  Peace  Convention.  Heaven 
knows  the  Southerners  would  have  been  glad  of  peace — they  asked 
only  to  be  let  alone — to  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves,  and 
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live  in  terms  of  amity  with  the  Northern  States.  Surely  as  the 
Harper’s  Weekly  once  sensibly  observed,  thia  was  a  very  mild 
form  of  Secession,  and  concessions  at  the  right  moment  might 
have  brought  about  Reconstruction,  on  a  better  and  firmer  basis 
of  “Good  will”  between  the  two  sections.  Even  the  self  willed 
and  almost  absolute  Queen  Bess,  knew  when  to  yield  a  point — 
(Vide  Hume).  But  there  was  nothing  but  obstinate  stupidity 
that  might  have  shamed  one  of  the  Stuarts.  It  is  perhaps  very 
natural  for  Northerners  to  cry  “Union.”  Their  liberties  are  not 
endangered,  their  lives  and  property  are  still  protected  by  the 
Government.  But  dear  as  the  Union  must  be  to  all  who  revere 
their  memory  who  strove  so  hard  to  obtain  it — the  cry  must  be 
always  “Liberty  and  the  Union,”  Liberty  first,  not  the  Union. 
Patrick  Henry  said  “Next  to  Liberty — the  Union”  not  vice  versa. 
And  though  I  have  the  utmost  faith  in  the  goodness  and  sincerity 
of  those  of  my  friends  who  differ  with  the  South,  I  have  none 
in  their  present  Administration.  What  a  downfall  of  all  our 
pride,  it  is  though,  and  what  a  generation  of  boasting  of  boasters 
we  have  been — it  is  a  just  retribution.  If  men  had  been  contented 
to  appoint  wise  rulers — (wise  instead  of  contented,  I  mean)  I  But 
war  and  “Subjugation”  (I  have  no  fears  of  it)  are  upon  us  now, 
and  surely  those  who  are  fighting  for  self  defense,  for  homes,  and 
liberties  and  rights,  can  never  be  conquered.  Right  is  always 
might  in  the  end — and  who  knows  how  soon  the  end  may  be — 
“Wars  and  rumors  of  wars.” 

But  enough  of  things  which  my  talking  won’t  affect  one  bit. 
It  seems  foolish  for  people  to  talk  so  much  about  what  cannot 
be  helped  by  any  individual  opinion,  but  “the  times”  are  all 
absorbing  now  a  days — you  cannot  help  forgetting  all. 

Mother  seems  to  think  we  will  have  other  opportunities  to 
write  and  hear  from  you  all.  We  had  an  alarm  that  troops 
were  landing  on  our  coast  but  we  think  and  hope  it  was  only  a 
report.  I  am  writing  in  great  haste  as  we  ought  to  send  the 
letters  to  Miss  Hall  now. 

How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  and  the  dear  children.  I  suppose 
baby  Willie  is  very  lovely.  I  hope  you  can  send  us  his  picture. 
Good  bye  dear  Auntie.  Love  to  Uncle  M.  and  to  little  M.  when 
you  write  him.  Love  to  all  my  friends  in  T.  and  now 
“Good  bye” 

Your  affectionate  niece,  HELEN  B. 

P.  S. — All  well  but  Annie  your  namesake,  who  has  mumps — but 
not  much  sick.  Father  took  your  newspaper  article  to  the  store  to 
read,  so  I  haven’t  seen  it.  Wouldn’t  I  throw  up  my  jockey  hat  if 
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peace  was  proclaimed  tomorrow?  I  dread  the  hard  unkind 
feelings  more  than  anything  else.  Love  to  Uncle  M.  and  the  dear 
little  ones.  A  kiss  to  the  little  cousin  I  haven’t  seen.  What  a 
pet  he  must  be.  So  that  little  mischief  is  going  to  school — 
and  Lillie  lazy.  The  unfortunate  name. 


Wilmington,  July  16th,  1861. 

My  darling  Auntie: 

A  gentleman  who  goes  North  tonight  will  take  some  letters 
for  us  and  mail  them  so  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  all  of  you  loved  ones  sq  far  away.  Mother  has 
written  to  Grandma,  Liz  to  Cousin  Sarah  and  I  am  to  have  the 
privilege  of  writing  to  you.  We  are  all  well  in  the  first  place 
and  bid  fair  to  continue  so.  Henry  is  home,  as  his  company  are 
relieved  from  duty  for  a  week  or  so  and  are  here  in  town.  So 
thank  God,  we  are  all  together.  I  think  that  Liz  and  I  will 
probably  go  from  home  to  teach  another  year.  As  long  as  we 
stay  at  home  mother  will  think  she  must  teach  school.  We  think 
that  we  can  always  get  boarders;  while  school  is  at  best  un¬ 
certain.  We  have  written  to  Aunt  Caro  to  ask  her  if  she  knew 
of  any  situations  either  in  a  school  or  family.  I  think  teaching 
in  a  family  would  be  very  pleasant  and  not  so  confining  as  a 
school.  Oh,  everything  is  so  uncertain  that  we  should  be  thankful 
if  the  bread  and  butter  can  be  obtained,  not  to  speak  of  clothes. 
However  we  feel  no  uneasiness,  “take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.’’ 
And  we  all  have  faith  to  believe  that  we  will  “get  on,”  so  we 
are  in  good  spirits.  How  much  we  all  want  to  see  you  and  dear 
uncle  M.,  and  the  children.  That  lovely  boy  is  a  gn^eat  pet  with 
you  I  know.  Does  uncle  M.  love  Lillie  as  well  as  Helen?  You 
know  he  said  he  never  could.  Do  you  ever  hear  from  M.  jr.? 
Do  please  dear  Auntie  write  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can;  we  want 
to  hear  from  you  so  much.  I  saw  in  a  Charleston  paper  the 
other  day  a  way  to  get  letters  to  and  from  the  North  and  I  will 
cut  it  out  and  send  it.  I  hope  you  will  write  as  we  want  to  hear 
so  much.  We  have  service  in  the  church  twice  a  day,  and  have 
prayers  for  our  poor  soldiers,  and  prayers  for  peace!  You  know 
there  are  three  episcopal  churches.  We  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  our  many  blessings  and  I  am  afraid  we  have  not 
been  grateful  enough,  and  this  war  is  our  punishment.  Oh! 
dear  Auntie  if  you  only  knew  how  many  fervent  prayers  went 
up  from  this  Southern  Confederacy  for  help  against  the  invading 
foe  and  a  speedy  and  honorable  peace  you  would  know  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  a  people  whose  trust  is  in  the  help  of  God. 

How  are  all  my  friends  in  T?  Do  remember  me  to  all  of 
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them.  Annie  and  Kittie  are  well  and  two  sweet  children  as  you 
ever  saw.  Carrie  has  grown  so  you  would  not  know  her;  she  is 
taller  than  Liz  and  I.  Lizzie  is  quite  well  and  sends  much  love, 
she  would  write  but  we  have  only  a  short  time  given  us.  Mother 
is  well  and  sends  love.  You  will  see  her  letter  to  Grandma.  When 
shall  we  see  you  again?  I  have  longed  so  to  see  you  all  and 
little  thought  when  we  parted  so  long  a  time  would  pass  before 
I  saw  you.  Never  mind  we  will  hope.  Now  dear  Aunt  Annie  it  is 
time  those  letters  were  sent  so  I  must  say  good-bye. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

HELEN  B. 

P.  S. — Father  is  very  well  and  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
ever  known  him.  He  is  so  changed,  so  much  more  cheerful.  Annie 
says  do  give  my  love  to  Aunt  Annie. 

These  letters  from  the  “Younger  Generation’’  are  as  illum¬ 
inating  as  those  from  the  sisters.  They  show  conclusively  the 
opinions  held,  and  expressed  with  the  vigor  of  youth  by  those 
who  had  later  to  readjust  themselves  to  that  trying  time  that  we 
call  the  Reconstruction  period. 

Underneath  it  all  we  feel  the  “thrill’’  that  these  girls  were 
getting  out  of  the  whole  situation;  the  sense  of  being  a  part  of  a 
real  drama,  and  the  gaiety  that  bubbles  up  in  spite  of  all 
anxieties  and  hardships. 

Perhaps  these  concluding  letters  add,  most  of  all,  a  note  of  the 
historical  past  There  is  no  such  youth  of  today,  and  the  World 
War  ended  an  era  that  could  produce  young  women  like  these. 

So  these  letters  speak  to  us  of  a  time  definitely  ended,  as  far 
as  outward  manifestations  go,  but  also  of  something  undying  and 
fundamental — the  closely-knit  ties  of  family  affection  which  were 
able  to  hold  loved  ones  together  in  spite  of  the  divisions  and 
devastating  differences  that  are  always  brought  about  by  war. 
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CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Died,  at  Winchester,  on  the  16th  of  October,  of  typhoid  fever, 
James  M.  Mitchell,  of  Gwinnett  Co.,  Ga.  Deceased  left  his  State 
with  the  24th  Ga.  Vols.  about  the  24th  of  August,  1861.  He  vol¬ 
unteered  in  the  ranks  of  Capt.  Mattox’s  Co.  (now  Capt.  Wynn’s) 
in  which  capacity  he  served  most  faithfully  until  the  day  before 
entering  Maryland,  5th  September,  when  he  was  elected  1st  Lieut. 
He  was  born  in  April,  1842,  and  son  of  Madison  R.  and  C.  A. 
Mitchell,  and  grandson  of  Major  Mitchell,  deceased.  But  nine 
days  from  his  promotion,  Capt.  Wynn  being  absent  from  sick¬ 
ness,  it  developed  upon  him  to  lead  his  company  into  battle  at 
Cramton’s  Gap.  Only  three  days  thereafter,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  and  another  company,  he  participated  in  the  bloody  contest 
at  Sharpsburg,  which  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  Sept.  Throughout 
each  of  these  days,  he  was  ever  found  at  his  post  vieing  with  the 
most  gallant  heroes  of  these  memorable  struggles.  Captain  Davant, 
acting  Major  on  one  of  these  occasions,  most  warmly  complimented 
him  for  his  coolness  and  daring.  While  yet  in  his  minority  we 
find  him  a  man  in  nerve  and  judgment.  Our  young  and  noble 
brother  professed  religion  and  attached  himself  with  the  church 
at  Lumpkin  camp  ground  in  the  county  of  that  name,  and  has 
since  lived  a  most  exemplary  life.  In  his  sickness,  while  regretting 
his  unprofitableness,  he  expressed  full  faith  in  his  Saviour’s  merit, 
and  much  consolation  in  believing.  His  brother.  Dr.  Mitchell, 
Ass’t.  Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  was  allowed  to  be  with  him  during 
sickness  and  at  his  death.  We  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  at  Win¬ 
chester,  where  sleep  many  of  Georgia’s  brave  sons.  Thus  has 
passed  away  one  connected  with  our  best  families,  full  of  hope 
and  promise.  He  had  passed  through  death  on  every  hand,  while 
only  the  mark  of  a  single  missile,  to  find  a  place  among  kind 
friends  where  he  might  yield  to  a  natural  death  at  the  hand  of 
disease.  John  A.  Reynolds. 

Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  29,  1862. 

Benjamin  R.  Carlton,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  fell  at  his 
post  on  the  bloody  battlefield  of  Sharpsburg,  September  17th,  1862. 

No  purer  or  nobler  sacrifice  has  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
patriotism  since  this  dreadful  butchery  began.  He  was  impelled 
by  no  ambitious  aspirations  for  either  office  or  fame.  The  glitter 
and  parade  of  arms  presented  no  attraction  to  him.  He  was  a 
quiet,  gentle,  amiable  spirit,  choosing  rather  the  retirement  of 
honor  and  the  communion  of  friendship  and  love.  Yet  when  his 
bleeding  country  claimed  his  service,  resigning  all  his  preferences. 
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and  rising  superior  to  selfishness  or  fear,  no  braver,  truer  or  more 
lion-hearted  man  ever  took  his  place  in  the  ranks,  of  all  that 
have  lived  or  died.  In  May  last  he  entered  the  Troop  Artillery  as 
a  private,  and  whether  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march  or  on  the 
battlefield,  his  place  was  always  filled.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  in  the  terrible  struggle  at  Sharpsburg,  he  stood  unmoved 
and  fearless  amid  the  iron  hail,  and  fell  at  last  with  his  hand 
upon  his  gun,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

His  merits  as  a  soldier  are  only  exceeded  by  his  excellencies 
as  a  Christian.  In  September,  1853,  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Athens,  and  for  nine  years  illustrated  his 
profession  by  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his  walk,  and  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  One  who  knew  him  best 
during  his  life  in  camp,  writes  of  him:  “He  was  a  devout 
Christian.  He  never  lost  one  single  Christian  virtue  while  in  the 
army.  He  was  consistent,  stable  and  firm  all  the  way  through; 
and  ’tis  now  remarked  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  best 
prepared  for  so  sudden  a  death,  of  all  his  fellow-soldiers.” 

Thus  has  gloriously  fallen  this  Christian  hero,  in  the  25th 
year  of  his  age.  K. 

Southern  Watchman,  Nov.  5,  1862. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

H.  B.  Fant  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
has  done  graduate  work  in  Harvard  University  and  has  taught 
history  in  the  University  of  Maine.  He  is  at  present  in  Athens, 
Georgia. 

R.  M.  Harper  is  a  botanist,  geographer,  and  economist  of  wide 
experience.  He  is  a  gn^aduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
holds  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Columbia  University.  He  now  re¬ 
sides  in  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

J.  Alton  Hosch  is  professor  of  Law  in  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

D.  F.  Osborne  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  graduate  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  in  Dallas. 

Rhea  M.  Smith  teaches  history  in  Rollins  College,  at  Winter 
Park,  Florida.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  also  done  graduate  work  in  Princeton  University 
and  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

Martha  Gallaudet  Waring  (Mrs.  Thomas  Pinkney  Waring) 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Savannah  and  Chat¬ 
ham  County.  She  is  the  only  woman  member  and  has  served  for 
eight  years.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
Georgia,  which  has  accepted  and  printed  poems  by  her.  She  is 
Director  of  Religious  Education  for  Christ  Church,  Savannah.  She 
has  written  several  one-act  plays  and  a  good  many  pageants  that 
have  been  produced.  She  is  Vice-President  of  the  Georgia  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames. 

Mary  Alston  Waring  received  her  B.  A.  from  Vassar  in  June, 
1929,  and  spent  the  next  year  studying  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
and  in  travelling  in  Europe.  She  has  spent  the  past  year  in 
Savannah. 
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Civil  War  Prisons.  A  Study  in  War  Psychology.  By  William 
Best  Hesseltine,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Ohio  State  University  Press, 
1930.  Pp.  zii,  290.  $3.00.) 

There  has  been  a  vast  amount  written  on  the  subject  of  Civil 
War  prisons  and  prisoners,  both  North  and  South,  by  both  North¬ 
erners  and  Southerners.  Little  of  this  material  has  been  of  much 
value  as  most  of  it  has  flowed  out  of  the  bitter  prejudices  between 
the  two  sections,  kept  alive  on  the  prison  subject  longer  than  on 
any  other  fact  or  Action  of  the  Civil  War  period.  But,  indeed,  the 
contemporary  records,  many  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  are  almost 
as  baflling  in  determining  the  truth  of  what  went  on.  Charges  of 
cruelty  and  inhuman  barbarities  were  freely  made  by  each  side 
against  the  other  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  and  the  North, 
especially  after  the  war,  kept  alive  largely  for  political  and  pen¬ 
sion  purposes  these  stories  and  embellished  some  of  them  even 
more  than  ever  before.  So  the  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one  for 
the  unbiased  scientiflc  investigator  to  portray  faithfully  exactly 
what  the  prison  situation  was. 

But  Professor  Hesseltine  has  gone  into  the  subject  with  skill 
and  fairness.  He  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  the  prisons  both  North  and  South.  He  has  discussed  the  ex¬ 
changing  of  prisoners  and  the  difficulties  that  accompanied  the 
procedure,  and  he  has  added  a  chapter  on  the  trail  left  by  the 
prison  question,  following  the  war.  He  has  used  his  sources  in  a 
discriminating  way,  relying  for  the  most  part  on  the  official  rec¬ 
ords.  The  text  is  built  on  a  great  foundation  of  footnotes,  and 
at  the  end  it  is  doubly  buttressed  by  the  two  steady  props  which 
any  good  historical  study  should  have,  a  bibliography  and  an  index. 
After  reading  the  vast  mass  of  details  recurring  in  cycles  and 
criss-crossing  in  some  confusion,  reflecting  truly  and  chronologically 
what  took  place,  one  would  welcome  with  delight  a  chapter 
summing  up  the  main  facts  and  giving  the  conclusions  of  the 
whole  matter.  There  is  a  feeling  that  the  author  failed  to  impart 
to  his  readers  some  of  the  very  definite  opinions  and  rich  wisdom 
he  must  have  formed  and  acquired  after  plowing  through  so  many 
records.  Like  Miss  Lonn’s  book  on  the  desertions  during  the 
Civil  War,  we  have  here  another  powerful  document  taking  away 
the  romance  of  war. 
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Criminal  Law  in  Colonial  Virginia.  By  Arthur  P.  Scott,  The 
University  of  Chicago.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1930.  Pp.  z,  335.  $4-00.) 

This  well  written  book  is  a  scholarly  contribution  to  Colonial 
legal  history.  The  author  begins  with  legislation  under  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company  in  1606  and  discusses  briefly  the  sources  of  law 
under  the  crown. 

The  system  of  courts  and  criminal  procedure  are  described 

though  the  author  “ - is  troubled  by  the  scarcity  of  material  on 

which,  to  base  conclusions.”  The  crimes  are  divided  into  offenses 
against  the  government  and  public  peace,  public  justice,  the  per¬ 
son,  property,  and  property  rights,  religion  and  the  established 
church,  public  morals  and  those  of  servants  and  slaves.  This 
detailed  study  helps  to  show  the  grreat  influence  of  English  law 
in  the  development  of  the  American  Colonies.  Besides  generali¬ 
zations  and  conclusions  there  are  many  extremely  interesting  de¬ 
tails.  One  man  who  stole  two  or  three  pints  of  oatmeal  from 
public  stores  “had  a  bodkinge  thrust  through  his  tounge  and  was 
tied  wth  a  chaine  to  a  tree  until  he  starved.”  “For  swearing 
after  three  admonitions  a  man  was  to  be  flned  five  shillings.”  “In 
1654  William  Fletcher  for  calling  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  a  devel  was  forced  by  the  House  to  make  acknowledge¬ 
ment  on  his  knees  and  pay  costs.”  A  man  was  whipped  for  sending 
a  challenge.  A  law  ungallantly  assumed  that  women  would  be 

the  offenders  for  scolding.  One  woman  “ - was  sentenced  to  be 

ducked  four  times  to  satisfy  two-thousand-pound  damages  which 
her  husband  refused  to  pay.  She  was  ducked  once,  and  the  other 
immersions  were  postponed  until  warmer  weather.”  Suits  for 
slander  helped  relieve  the  monotony  of  plantation  life  and  charges 

of  “ - familiarity  with  the  devil”  were  bandied  about.  Two 

women,  who  set  out  for  Virginia  were  put  to  death  at  sea  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  responsible  for  unusual  storms. 

Much  of  the  English  law  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  without  change.  To  be  sure,  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  colonial  life  made  certain  departures  necessary,  as  offense  of 
servants  and  slaves  and  the  punishments  for  same. 

This  book  is  of  good  paper,  well  printed  and  bound,  and  should 
prove  delightful  to  any  person  interested  in  the  development  of 
law  in  this  country. 
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Drifting  Sands  of  Party  Politics.  By  Oscar  W.  Underwood. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Claude  G.  Bowers.  (New  York:  The  Century 
Company,  1931,  Pp.  xxvi,  422.) 

The  sands  of  party  politics  have  drifted  quite  a  bit  since  the 
fathers  framed  the  constitution,  but  Oscar  W.  Underwood  clung  to 
the  Jeffersonian  principles  of  government.  He  held  these  to  be 
“first,  ‘the  government  that  governs  least,  governs  best’;  second, 
that  local  self-government  is  essential  to  good  government;  third, 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  government  should  be  to  protect  the 
rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  last  but  not  least  in 
importance,  that  a  free  people  should  be  governed  by  well-defined 
laws  and  not  by  the  fiat  of  the  changing  rules  and  regulations 
of  men.” 

With  these  fundamentals  as  the  thesis  of  Drifting  Sands  of 
Party  Polities  the  present  tendency  toward  their  abandonment  in 
the  concentration  of  power  in  national  bureaus  at  Washington  is 
traced  and  decried.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  lament  and  there  are  many 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  who  would  join  in.  But  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  principles  of  Hamilton  have  triumphed 
over  those  of  Jefferson  with  the  economic  changes  and  the  drift 
toward  centralization  that  have  accompanied  the  Republican  tenure 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  economic  life  of  the  Machine  Age  is 
much  more  complex  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Jefferson. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  would  subscribe  to  his  conception  of 
tariff  for  revenue  which  is  based  on  sound  economic  theory.  He 
exposes  the  fallacies  and  inequalities  of  protection  and  the  cen- 
tralistic  tendencies  in  currency  legislation,  child  labor  propaganda, 
the  sedition  law  of  the  great  war,  prohibition,  and  the  various 
governmental  bureaus  are  pointed  out.  In  regard  to  prohibition 
he  says,  “Laws  evolved  from  religious  and  political  issues  have 
always  been  more  unreasonable  and  cruel  in  their  terms  than 
statutes  enacted  to  punish  criminal  conduct.  The  real  trouble 
began  when  zealots  for  national  morality  endeavored  to  establish 
a  uniform  rule  of  conduct  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  ethical  and  geographical  environment.” 

In  explaining  the  forces  controlling  our  government  Mr. 
Underwood  says  that  the  “American  people  play  politics  in  the 
same  spirit  that  they  play  golf,”  and  charges  organized  wealth, 
organized  religion,  and  organized  prejudice  with  being  associated 
in  one  political  effort  for  national  control. 

The  book  is  valuable  as  the  sober  reflections  of  a  retired 
statesman  interested  in  influencing  the  nation  toward  a  sounder 
attitude  in  regard  to  political  problems.  It  would  be  more  valu- 
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able  to  historians  if  it  contained  more  reminiscenses  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  book  has  been  reprinted  since  Mr.  Underwood’s  death  with 
a  eulogistic  foreword  by  Claude  G.  Bowers. 

Rhea  M.  Smith. 

Beginnings  of  West  Tennessee,  1541-1841.  By  Samuel  Cole 
Williams.  (Johnson  City,  Tenn.:  The  Watauga  Press,  1930.  Pp. 
xiv,  331.  M.50.) 

Though  the  title  would  indicate  that  this  book  is  little  more 
than  local  history.  Judge  Williams  has  contrived  to  give  his  sub¬ 
ject  a  background  which  fits  it  in  with  the  currents  of  national 
development.  True  enough  he  does  this  by  departing  from  a  strict 
account  of  West  Tennessee  throughout  much  of  his  space.  In 
fact  by  ending  his  account  with  the  year  1841,  he  has  stopped 
just  short  of  the  period  when  West  Tennessee  begins  to  take  on 
general  interest  and  importance  in  its  own  right.  There  is  an 
intimation  that  he  may  write  another  volume  bringing  the  subject 
down  to  the  present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will,  for  he  is 
a  careful  historian  and  has  done  the  cause  of  history  in  Tennessee 
a  distinct  service.  The  present  volume  begrins  as  far  back  in  the 
dim  past  as  an  honest  investigator  can  well  let  his  imagination 
rangre  and  it  gathers  op  every  current  or  influence  that  crossed 
or  touched  that  part  of  Tennessee  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  rivers — West  Tennesse.  The  mound  builders,  De  Soto, 
La  Salle,  international  rivalries,  Indian  Wars,  colonization  schemes, 
land  claims,  boundary  disputes  and  surveys,  the  earthquakes  of 
1811-12,  and  the  Chickasaw  Treaty  of  1818,  all,  find  their  places  in 
the  account  Not  until  1819  did  the  settlers  begin  to  flock  in  and 
county  government  begin.  Much  of  what  follows  is  of  little  gren- 
eral  interest,  as  it  is  made  up  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
organization  of  the  various  counties  and  towns.  The  subjects 
treated  in  this  part  of  the  book,  which  engagre  the  attention  are 
the  development  of  Memphis,  the  Nashoba  slave  experiment,  the 
career  of  the  famous  outlaw  John  A.  Murrell,  and  the  political 
career  of  David  Crockett. 

Judgre  Williams  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  he  has 
gone  to  the  sources  far  and  near,  and  he  has  a  straightforward 
style  of  writing  which  makes  him  say  unmistakably  what  he 
means. 


